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THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


PRAGMATISM AND METAPHYSICS? 
I 


E wish to be as realistic as it is possible to be and still 
talk sense, but we do not know the limits of meaningful 
discourse,—such I take it is a fair expression of the temper of 


many philosophers today. This plight is a result of the meeting 


of two of the deepest needs and impulses which man has shown: 
the desire to avoid being bamboozled, expressed by attempting 
to put all speculation to the test of confrontation with what is 
talked about; and the demand for an object of devotion and 
of knowledge in some sense independent of and more stable than 
oneself as knower and actor.? The man on the street has no 
doubt as to the existence of objects unperceived. The individual 
scientist demands the right to call every theory before the bar 
of his experience, and yet he insists that knowledge be of ob- 
jects which others can confront as well as he. Morality de- 
mands novel and creative action, but also a cause which trans- 
cends the individual. The most empirical philosopher does not 
hesitate to take out a life-insurance policy or to refer to the 
never-again-to-be-given event of his birth. Life reveals a rhythm 
of the demands for adventure and for security which thought 
itself mirrors. The whole history of ideas illustrates the clash 
between the intellectual asceticism of empiricism and the intel- 

*Read, with omissions, before the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Chicago, September 1933. 

*In my volume, Six Theories of Mind, there was, for instance, no genuine 
reconciliation of the positivistic and realistic strains which run throughout 
the argument. The present paper, in suggesting such a reconciliation, helps 
to complete the argument of the book. The clash between positivistic and 
realistic motives is evident throughout the entire history of Greek, medieval, 
and modern empiricism. The empiricist is usually a realist with a bad con- 


science—and scepticism is the clinical symptom through which the malady 
takes visible form. 
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lectual lustfulness of metaphysics, between those who wish to 
talk sense and those who wish to talk about something other 
than themselves and their world. Philosophers cannot help but 
ask as to the relation of these two motives, positivism and meta- 
physics. Since at least no philosopher will admit that both are 
to be strangled, the question is whether one should be sacrificed 
to the other, or whether perhaps both are capable of a healthy 
life. Certainly it is to be hoped that an empirical realism is not 
a contradiction in terms. 

The logical positivist has seemed to tell us that metaphysics is 
meaningless, but it turns out that he is meaning by metaphysics 
something akin to the Bergsonian view of metaphysics as a science 
dispensing with symbols (a view which certainly is not attrib- 
utable to most of the historically eminent philosophers), or to 
the view of metaphysics as a non-empirical science of things-in- 
themselves, while he himself is careful to leave us intact as 
much of a world as science demands, simply substituting Welt- 
lehre for Metaphysik. The logical positivist of Carnap’s stamp,’ 
in the endeavor to build upon the basis of what is given, holding 
that a concept is meaningless which cannot without remainder 
be resolved back into propositions about ‘my’ experience, is forced 
to the conclusion that epistemologically the intersubjective world 
which science demands can be only ‘inter’ the subjects constructed 
in ‘my’ experience, so that intersubjectivity collapses into intra- 
subjectivity of a rather complicated sort. The logical positivist’s 
tools have not yet been adequate to the task. 

It might appear as if all positivism would have a similar fate. 
Pragmatism as biological positivism may simply seem to get into 
deeper water by orienting meaning around behavior, while its 
stress upon the social might appear only to draw the net tighter 
around the human scene. I shall suggest, however, that its theory 
of meaning and intelligence is wide enough not to make meta- 
physics (as cosmology) meaningless, while narrow enough to 
exclude any metaphysics which does not frankly admit that it 
has no method other than the one science employs. It is able to 


* At least the Carnap of Der logische Aufbau der Welt. See especially 
sections 140-149. 
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do this, the argument will run, precisely because it has taken 
seriously the restriction of knowing to problematic situations, and 
has recognized the social aspects of minds, meaning, experience, 
and knowledge. Whether its stress on the social as a category 
issues in a social positivism, or whether it permits of a mean- 
ingful realism which affirms the existence of objects independent 


of all experience, remains to be seen. 


II 


Let me first call attention to the fact that pragmatists do 
have more of a metaphysics than some of them have wished to 
believe. Peirce, whose program is really a logical positivism, was 
equally—though not always consistently—a realist, idealist, and 
pragmatist ; while his follower, C. I. Lewis, who states that “be- 
yond the possibility of experience” is “beyond all meaning”,* 
is yet willing to say that the belief in other minds “transcends 
the possibility of verifiable knowledge and can be founded only 
on a postulate’”*—a postulate which is presumably meaningful. 
James’s finite God was certainly regarded as independent of the 
relation to human experience; and James, thinking of himself 
as a systematic philosopher,® criticized the Chicago school for its 
lack of metaphysics. Even that lack hardly now exists. One can- 
not read Dewey’s Experience and Nature without taking the 
realism quite seriously: mind emerges out of a prior level of 
life as that in turn emerged from a physical level. Though in 
experience the tops of peaks appear, their bases lie far below 
what is given for immediate observation. Mead, in a 1926 seminar, 

*Mind and the World-Order 417. 

*Ibid. 409. See also “Logic and Pragmatism”, Contemporary American 
Philosophy II so 

*James’s Letters reveal how strongly he thought of himself as a sys- 
tematic metaphysician. He constantly lived in apprehension that he would 
die before he could finish his system. His letters also reveal his struggle 
between a strict positivism and a realism, and his doctrine of pure experi- 
ence may be regarded as the resulting compromise. “I am a natural realist” 
he writes on August 5, 1907. He recognized over-beliefs for what they 
were, but certainly regarded them as meaningful. He praises the “con- 
cept of permanently existing things” and the “category of trans-perceptual 
reality” (The Meaning of Truth 63-4), and makes it clear that pragmatism 
is “epistemologically realistic’ both as to permanently existing objects and 


as to the past (ibid. 88). He states that radical empiricism can include 
any amount of empirical reality independent of the knower” (ibid. 100 n.). 
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held that Dewey had not shown that his view of meaning en- 
titled him to such a doctrine of emergence. Can there be, he 
asked, a meaningful inquiry as to the conditions of experience 
itself on an experiential theory of meaning? Must not a serious 
empiricism hold that the lower levels are themselves simply ab- 
stractions from the complex ones." 

Yet, while Mead’s thought has moved cautiously around these 
danger-points (especially in his theory of the past*), his own 
position reveals a similar situation. He was asked after the Carus 
Lectures why his “present” does not logically fall into the Eternal 
Present of certain Italian idealists, and he replied, “Of course 
I have a plurality of presents”. Of course he has, but one might 
still ask how on an empirical theory of meaning one is to give 
meaning to the phrase “other presents”. While Mead himself holds 
that the past, as the past-of-a-present, naturally varies with each 
present, and functions in the reconstruction of that present rather 
than in recapturing an absolute past, he also writes more than 
once that reality is a passage of presents*’—and such previous 
presents, though not pasts-of-a-present, are, the realist would 
certainly say, past in the perhaps radical sense of passed.*® Mead 
is a little uneasy here, as any attentive reader will note ; he wishes 
neither categorically to affirm nor to deny the meaningfulness 
of the conception of such previous presents; he merely states 





that such a conception has no place in scientific considerations 
about the past, and that if introduced at all it is due to “theo- 
logical or metaphysical” considerations. His more cautious views 
seem to issue in what could be called a social positivism ; we can 
transcend any particular experience but never experience im toto. 
“If mind is simply an emergent character of certain organisms 
in their so-called intelligent responses to their environments, mind 
can never transcend the environment .within which it operates. 

* And again, “In what sense shall we speak of the nature which existed 


before the advent of man? Dewey does not deal adequately with this pro- 
blem ... Dewey has not sufficiently dealt with the whole difficulty of emer- 
gence”, 
*The Philosophy of the Present chap. i. ; 
*“The actual passage of reality is the passage of one present into an- 
other” (“The Nature of the Past”, Essays in Honor of John Dewey 235). 
* See E. B. McGilvarv’s article “Perceptual and Memory Perspectives , 


Journal of Philosophy XXX (1933) esp. 328 and n. 17. 
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Nor can it by generalizing all possible experiences get beyond 
any possible experience; for it must do its thinking within some 
experience... .’™ 

It would be much to go even this far, for it would clearly es- 
tablish the scientific demand for a theory of knowledge permitting 
statements of high universality, applicable to any experience what- 
soever, and yet would never saddle science with the task of rid- 
ing an unexperienceable steed. It would thus meet to some degree 
both the positivistic and the realistic demands of thought. Never- 
theless, the question remains whether this account does or does not 
regard the problem of the origin of experience itself as meaning- 
ful. Not merely the assertion that reality is a passage of pres- 
ents is relevant here, but also the fact that Mead’s task as a social 
psychologist was to show how mind and the self emerge within a 
sociobiological process not itself composed of minds or selves 
but of organisms alone; and it is difficult to keep from feeling 
that such an evolutionary account must take seriously the im- 
plicit presupposition of earlier levels of reality not dependent 


upon being known or even experienced. 


II] 

Mead’s starting point lies in the concept of social experience.” 
Both rationalism and empiricism have historically tended to re- 
gard experience as personal, individual, subjective, mental; and 
the traditionally conceived problem of epistemology was to show 
how starting from such experience a world of opposite char- 
acter could be reached. The answer from the Greeks through 
the English and the Germans and the Viennese is that it cannot 
be done. The question then must be asked whether the starting 
point is really demanded, The pragmatist points out here that 
‘my’ has no meaning except over against ‘your’, that unless there 
was a social or common dimension of experience the notion of 
private or individual experience would be without meaning. If 
the retort is that this polarity may be true of the possessives but 


that experience itself is private, the pragmatist counters with the 
I ] 


- The Phi lost pl 4 of the Present 118 

"The content of the following three paragraphs is elaborated in his 
as yet unpublished presentation of his social psychology, Mind, Self and So- 
o} I ps) g) 
ciety. 
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insistence that the primary situation for observation is a field in 
which one’s self is there on the same level of immediacy as are 
other selves and physical things. Other selves are not fully given, 
but that does not mean that they are less truly given. Experience of 
one’s self is always in a field in which other things are experienced, 
and the self has no method of knowing itself different from the 
way it knows things other than itself. It is within such a field that 
certain contents (givens, meanings, truths) come to be referred 
to the self as private or subjective, while others establish them- 
selves as objective and common. 

Mead has traced in detail the origin of the self to which the 
private contents are referred. The distinguishing characteristic of 
this self is that it is its own object. This in genesis requires that 
an organism must in some sense be able to get outside of itself, 
as it were, in order to respond to itself as an object. The mechanism 
for this development Mead finds in language; in virtue of the co- 
operative activity in which organisms participate, and because 
through speech an organism can hear itself talk and so affect 
itself as it affects others, the organism can “take the role of the 
other”, i.e., respond to itself as others would. To the degree that 
this is so, the egocentric predicament is avoided, since the self 
as social can take the attitudes of others implicated in the common 
activity ; others, be it remembered, given and known in the same 
way as any particular self experiences or knows itself. 

This process of rdle-taking, like any act, is capable of generaliza- 
tion, and in so far as one takes indifferently one and all the roles 
of those engaged in the common activity, one has taken what Mead 
calls “the rdle of the generalized other’. Now the world is common 
in so far as it appears in a plurality of perspectives. To the degree 
that statements true of the world given to one self are true of the 
world given to another, the two selves have common experience, 
including common givens, common meanings, common knowledge. 
To the degree that this is not so, the experiences are private. Sci- 
ence is the systematic development of common knowledge, and 
the scientist’s belief that what is known is independent of himself, 
and indeed of any observer, is explained as due to his rdle-taking 
capacity and the ability to isolate what is common to or invariant 
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in the various roles. So conceived, science thus obtains an explana- 
tion of the independence of its statements of any individual ob 
server, without relinquishing its other claim that all its theories 
must be submitted to the test of experience. If one is willing to 
regard metaphysics with Dewey” as consisting in the isolation of 
even more universal statements—as in isolating the categorical or 
generic features of all experience—it is clear that metaphysics is 
entirely meaningful, since it makes no statements not capable of 
empirical verification. 

To round out Mead’s account, one other dimension of his theory 
should be noted,™* a dimension which follows from his instrumen- 
talism, and one which Dewey too has expressly stressed.” Since 
thought is problem-solving, and since problems are specific, there 
is always an unquestioned unproblematic world which surrounds 
the problem and in which the hypothesis is tested. As Mead puts 
it, the scientist is in the position of investigating and repairing some 
portion of an ongoing process whose existence as a whole he never 
questions. And for a philosophy which accepts the scientific method 
as its own, all philosophical problems likewise occur in an ongoing 
world not placed in doubt. It is in this sense that the pragmatist 
has opposed the traditional epistemologist (not epistemology, since 
he himself is concerned with the problem of knowledge), whose 
neglect of the social or common dimension of experience reveals 
itself now as the overgeneralization of the sphere of the pro- 
blematic—an overgeneralization since it in fact never does take 
place. 

Through the mechanism of rdéle-taking, and the acceptance of 
an empiricism with a social dimension, Mead has made intelligible 
the mechanism by which the individual transcends his own per- 
spective and is able to contrast its private features with the common 
world which expressed in symbols becomes the world of science. 
As we have noted, the realistic demand of thought is satisfied with- 
out foregoing the equally insistent demand of positivism. At the 


_"“The Subject Matter of Metaphysical Inquiry”, Journal of Philosophy 
XII (1915) 338. 

“See Part I of The Philosophy of the Act, a volume of yet unpublished 
writings. 

" Essays in Experimental Logic xi. It is also implied by Peirce, “What 
Pragmatism Is”, Monist XV (1905) 172. 
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same time, Mead’s instrumentalism prevents the sphere of the 
problematic from becoming ubiquitous, and it is in this sense that 
there is no problem of the existence of the world. Traditional 
epistemology is seen to have arisen out of the failure to recognize 
the social dimension of experience and to limit the sphere of the 
subjective or psychical to the focus of the problematic. 
IV 

Let us take the roles of two opponents to this view. The extreme 
positivist—who is frequently the traditional epistemologist in dis- 
guise—would probably feel that in the strictest sense the position, 
while positivistic in tone, has insensibly moved beyond what can 
be empirically tested, and he may say, with a twinkle in his eye, 
beyond the limits of meaningful discourse. Is not role-taking, he 
goes on, only your (we will overlook his easy use of ‘your’ and 
‘mine’) imaginative assumption of the attitudes and positions of 
others, as is evidenced by the facts of mistakes made in the process, 
so that you get outside of your experience only in imagination? 
Is not the whole intersubjective world in some sense an imagina- 
tive construction in your world? On what ground do you ascribe 
to others the characters you only directly observe within yourself? 
Is not an inference involved that is not verifiable by direct con- 
frontation of the fact asserted? Are you not therefore making 
some sort of distinction between meaning and truth, and relin- 
quishing positivism by trying to talk meaningfully about something 
which you yourself cannot verify? The metaphysician, whether 
objective idealist or realist, will take the opposite tack. Getting 
statements, he will say, about many experiences will in no way 
answer the question whether objects exist independently of experi- 
ence or the question as to the nature of such objects. And the two 
together: Has not the pragmatist tried to avoid the Scylla and 
Charybdis of positivism and metaphysics by setting up an en- 
chanted half-way isle of social positivism which an approach 
proves to be neither one nor the other? 

The positivist’s warning is to be heeded. Pragmatism began as 
an empirical theory of meaning, and will have lost its identity 
when that theory is lost. I prefer to state the pragmatic thesis on 
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the topic of meaning in this way: When ‘meaning’ is used in the 
sense of signification and not significance, the meaning of anything 
whatsoever is identical with the set of expectations its presence 
arouses.*® Expectations are anticipatory responses usually involv- 
ing anticipations of the features of the object meant. The object 
meant—whether past, present, or future—is any object which will 
satisfy the expectations. No statement can on this view have a 
place in science or philosophy which does not set up definite ex- 
pectations, and the truth of any such statement can reside only in 
the verification through actual experience of what is expected. Find 
what you expect when you use a concept, the pragmatist must say, 
and you have exhausted the meaning of that concept. 

Nevertheless, it is true that in a sense meaning both antedates 
and outruns truth. A truth is a meaning confronted by what is 
meant.*’ If there are no expectations, there is nothing to verify. 
Seldom, however, does any process of verification verify or test all 
of the expectations. The object over there is a wall if it has charac- 
ters a, b,c. . . . Verification consists normally in finding a certain 
set of the characters to be so, the selection depending on what is 
relevant to the purpose in hand.** 

The point now to be noted is that among some expectations is 
the expectation that others will take part in the process of veri- 
fication. There is thus a social factor in verification which positi- 
vists usually neglect. As beings participating in common activities 
we do in fact find that what others tell us we will find we often 


*Cf. Peirce’s statement: “If one can define accurately all the conceivable 
experimental phenomena which the affirmation or denial of a concept could 
imply, one will have therein a complete definition of the concept, and there 
is absolutely nothing more in it” (“What Pragmatism Is”, Monist XV 
(1905) 162, 163.) 

*“Expectation is like hunger; it opens its mouth, and something probably 
drops into it, more or less, very often, the sort of thing it expected; but 
sometimes a surprise comes, and sometimes nothing” (Santayana, Scepti- 
cism and Animal Faith 36). 

“Peirce, James and Dewey essentially agree that meaning consists in 
the expectations that a sign or symbol arouses, that meaning is wider than 
truth, and that truth involves the verifications of the expectations by the 
appearance of what was expected. But James stresses the place of the 
Private, i.¢., the expectations as to the effect of the idea on one’s life, emo- 
tions, etc., while Dewey and Peirce stress the social or common aspects of 
meanings, the first as ethicist, the second as scientist. Reconciliation arises 
with the recognition that there are both private and social poles to meaning 
and truth. 
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do find, and that others report to us what we have expected them 
to find. This confidence in the reports of others is not dependent 
on some dubious assumption of a psychophysical parallelism, but 
is empirically verified.** Since expectations have a behavioral com- 
ponent objectively observable, I can observe that you expect what 
I do upon my use of words, and that the object which satisfies 
my expectations satisfies yours. Communication is not theoretically 
postulated but is empirically observable. And then, just as we 
trust microscopes and telescopes because we can verify the ac- 
curacy of magnification in low-power lenses, so we continue to 
accept the reports of others beyond the field where we too can 
completely verify those reports, as in the letters of men dead, in 
the pains of others, and in the reports of others about things not 
happening to us.” 

The question whether the acceptance of such reports is an in- 
crease of knowledge is largely a verbal matter ; some might prefer 
the phrase ‘socially grounded belief’ or prefer to talk in terms of 
probability instead of knowledge. If knowledge is defined by a 
person as the sum of expectations he has himself verified, then of 
course he does not know that he was born, or that the world will 
go on after his death, or that others have experience which he 
does not have. He in fact knows very little, since it is a question 
whether he now knows that he has made previous verifications, and 
since he never knows that even the objects before him will con- 
tinue to meet his expectations of them. But just as an individual 
normally regards verification as attained when a selected set of 
specifications are met, so he is convinced of the existence of parts 
of the world not now given to him and of the former existence of 
objects that are no more when certain of the expectations set up— 
lled.2* The broken lock 


and the report of neighbors verify the belief that some one was in 





* This is what is neglected in such individualistic theories of experience 
as lie behind Russell’s statement: “When we are trying to show that there 
must be objects independent of our own sense-data, we cannot appeal to 
the testimony of other people, since this testimony itself consists of sense- 
data, and does not reveal other people’s experiences unless our own sense- 
data are signs of things existing independently of us” (The Problems of 
Philosophy 33, 34). 

* This could be stated in Peircean terms by saying that in the reports 
of others as well as in the use of instruments we set up leading principles 
or habits of influence verified over a large domain, and then trusted when 
exhaustive direct confrontation of the object meant is no longer possible. 
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the house, though this someone was not seen by me, and the pic- 
tures and articles of writers tell me of countries that I shall never 
visit. All verifications are partial, whether the objects meant are 
present, or past, or distant in space ;** and many of them are medi- 
ated by empirically grounded leading principles, based on experi- 
ence with the reports of others and the use of instruments. 

It is sometimes said that to argue from ‘If a, then DB’ and the 
affirmation of b, to the affirmation of a is unsound. But the sym- 
bolism is inaccurate. Since meaning consists in expectations, the 
meaning ‘Napoleon existed’ contains when elaborated the expecta- 
tions actually fulfilled in historical investigations among its com- 
ponent meanings, so that b is as a meaning part of a, and a is veri- 
fied to the degree that b is a part. The a over and beyond b may be 
made smaller by further investigation. It may also be found em- 
pirically that ab is so connected with a-b that inferences from the 
former to the latter are highly reliable in terms of a frequency- 
theory of probability. Thus, though I cannot confront Napoleon 
and speak to him (indeed to do so would refute my claim that he 
existed), I can directly verify much of what is meant by the 
proposition ‘Napoleon existed’, and the part so verified is connected 
with the part that is not through empirically certified leading prin- 
ciples. Since judgments about the past do not differ in important 
respects from judgments about present objects,” it is clear that 
typical scientific ‘knowledge’ includes not only social factors in 





It is through such a formulation that Peirce can oppose a too narrow inter- 
pretation of positivism (Collected Papers, ed. by Hartshorne and Weiss, 
II 308, 309) and yet consistently regard pragmaticism as an extended form 
of positivism proceeding “by the observational methods of the true sciences” 
{“What Pragmatism Is”, The Monist XV (1905) 171]. 

"With the above explanation of the process, one can agree with the 
view of Ogden and Richards expressed in opposition to Aenesidemus’ 
theory of signs: “There can be no signs of things to which we cannot refer, 
but things can be referred to which are not experienced” (The Meaning 
of Meaning, 1st ed., 418). 

= The view that while meanings consist of expectations, the object meant 
may be past, when combined with Peirce’s doctrine of leading principles, 
avoids in my opinion some of the difficulties which G. Watts Cunningham 
has found in the instrumentalist’s position. See his article, “On the Second 
Copernican Revolution in Philosophy”, this Review XLI (1932) 107. San- 
tayana suggests that “the backward perspective of time is perhaps really 
an inverted expectation” (Scepticism and Animal Faith 36). 

*See Six Theories of Mind 314-316. On Peirce’s use of the concept of 
leading principle as a foundation for the theory of probability, see Ernest 
Nagel’s “A Frequency Theory of Probability”, Journal of Philosophy XXX 
(1933) 533-554. 
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verification but also an element of probability due to the use of 
leading principles controlled through observations of the way 
other persons and instruments report. 

Thus, through the social process of communication, meanings— 
and few would hesitate to say knowledge—take on a social dimen- 
sion. Certainly what passes as the corpus of scientific knowledge 
has this social character. Thus as there is at any time an unques- 
tioned world within which problems appear and are solved, so 
there is at any time an unquestioned domain of meaning, largely 
social in origin, in terms of which questions are raised. The in- 
dividual may call in question any part of the world of existence 
or of meaning; but, just as existence as a whole is not problematic, 
so no question can be raised as to the meaningfulness of all mean- 
ings. Normal scientific usage would undoubtedly call the domain 
of the unquestioned meanings—in so far as they represent the 
results of previous processes of knowing—knowledge. Knowing, 
as opposed to knowledge, is an active attempt to repair a breach in 
the domains of meaning and existence when some part of these 
domains becomes ambiguous or problematic for conduct.** In this 
case ‘knowledge’ marks the termination of an investigatory process 
by the appearance of what is intended. To the knower, the unques- 
tioned meanings are not so much knowledge in which to rest as 
tools to use in the problem at hand, and in the course of this process 


“The pragmatists have tended to identify knowledge with knowing. 
Mead specifically refuses to apply the term knowledge to the unquestioned 
world, whether of existence or of meaning: at best, it is ‘known’ only in 
the sense of being ‘not-unknown’. The information gained from the reports 
of others is denied the name of knowledge, since for him knowledge is 
always a process of discovery, a process of knowing: “Knowledge . .. 
deliberately fashions hypothetical objects whose reality it tests by observa- 
tion and experiment”. Much can be said for this position, since, if the world 
that is simply there is not a known world, it is consistent to deny that mean- 
ings simply there are knowledge. Granting this, some term is nevertheless 
needed to signalize the difference between meanings as they now function 
in a specific knowing process, and meanings which have so functioned suc- 
cessfully, that is, which have been verified. In the former case meanings 
are hypothetical, instrumental, tools; in the latter they constitute what would 
normally be called the body of knowledge. In so far as one takes the role 
of the generalized other, his theories and observation must square them- 
selves with what is ‘known’; in so far as one is at the focus of a process 
of knowing, what is ‘known’ becomes merely a body of meanings which 
must square themselves with what he as an individual finds. There is a 
genuine need for an analysis of the complementary individual and social 
poles of and contributions to meaning and knowledge. Such an analysis 
will find useful Dewey’s statements on pages 186-188 of the Quest for Cer- 
tainty, and pages 88 and 89 of Philosophy and Civilization. 
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both the world of existence and the domain of meaning undergo 
change. There is thus an interplay between the individual and the 
social poles of meaning and knowledge; the individual as knower 
helps continually to test and redirect the social corpus of meanings 
which in their unquestioned form are the body of knowledge—the 
variable a priori of Lewis and Lenzen—which the individual uses 
in his problem. Science and positivistic philosophy are simply more 
exacting than common sense in demanding that meanings be given 
a hygienic birth and frequent sterilization. 
V 

This brings us to the realist’s demand for a world which extends 
beyond the experienced world and within which experience arises. 
We have already seen that the phrase ‘independent of experience’ 
can mean ‘independent of any particular experience’, since by 
role-taking and by communication certain statements are found to 
be true regardless of the presence of any particular observer. This 
room is independent of you since you can go out of it and I can 
report, with the proper regret, its continued existence; and, un- 
fortunately, you can do the same for me.** But independent of you 
at time ¢ and independent of me at time ¢’ does not mean inde- 
pendent of both you and me at all times, though, if you and I and 
others and the times are numerous enough, fatigue will probably 
incline us to the view that it does, just as it leads some logicians 
and mathematicians to transform an endlessly generative process 
into an actual infinite. But we are not left to depend on fatigue. 

Even on Mead’s account we take the role of physical things. 
Now my suggestion is that when this occurs things may in a sense 
report to us just as genuinely as persons do.” It is because of our 


*Similar processes serve as checks on memory; my memory as to the 
nature of an object can be verified by your report made in the presence 
of the object itself, just as my records made in the presence of events 
can be used to check the memory of the events. 

“For the place of réle-taking in the perception of the physical thing, 
see The Philosophy of the Present, Supplementary Essay II, and Part II 
of The Philosophy of the Act. Mead at times, though rather vaguely, speaks 
of “indirect evidence” in the process of verification. See also Mill, A Sys- 
tem of Logic, Bk. III, Ch. xxiv, sec. 1. In this connection attention should 
be called to the article of Moritz Schlick, “Positivismus und Realismus”, 
Erkenntnis 111, H. 1, which aims to do from the standpoint of logical posi- 
tivism what the present article attempts from the standpoint of a prag- 
matic positivism, namely, to investigate the degree of realism compatible 
with a strict empirical theory of meaning. By and large the results are 
the same, though Schlick would not use the term ‘metaphysics’, and lacks— 
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knowledge of the relations of photographic plates to surrounding 
objects that we take the plate in question as evidence for the exist- 


ence of objects independent of any and all experiences; it is be- | 
cause of our knowledge of building that we are confident that this | 


room existed before our entrance into it; it is because of the ob- 
served relation of bones to flesh that we take the fossil as evidence 
of an animal that once lived ; it is because “the processes must have 
worked long enough to produce the result””’ that we extend beyond 
us an immense geological past ; it is because we see people born and 
die that we ‘know’ that we were born and shall die; it is because 
the other side of the object can be reported to me while I advance 
toward it that I believe that what for me is only a future possi- 
bility of experience is itself a now existing actuality; it is because 
we can watch embryos become selves that we can meaningfully 
talk of the emergence of selves and minds from simpler levels; it 
is because we observe physical objects conditioning the birth and 
growth of the child that we put these physical levels earlier in time, 
even though we as selves are attentive first to social objects and 
only later to physical ones; it is because we can experience the 
severance of the experience-relation between a self and a world 
of objects that an empirical theory of meaning can meaningfully 
discuss the origin of experience itself.** It is in such directions 
that the evidence points, and the dissension or doubt that is more 
than an expression of fatigue or wishful thinking must produce 
the evidence upon which it rests. 

Thus empirically founded, socially generated, and capable of 
constant correction and confirmation, there arises a realm of mean- 
ing with the recognizable features of the domains of science and 
cosmology. Through the mechanism of the generalized other the 
individual is able to roam in imagination the deepest reaches of the 
world, watching himself and even mankind at large play a part 
in a wider universe ; and through the reports of others and finally 


to his disadvantage I believe—the social dimension of the pragmatic ac- 
count. I hope later to compare these two versions of contemporary posi- 
tivism. 

* Hotchkiss, The Story of a Billion Years 15 

*In this way an empiricist can meet the challenge of E. A. Burtt that 
empirically the order of existence must be the order of discovery (“Real 
vs. Abstract Evolution”, Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of Philosophy 168 ff.), and resolve the doubts which beset Mead concern- 
ing Dewey’s emergent realism. 
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of objects—reports in part empirically and personally verifiable— 
the individual obtains the evidence which transforms the life of 
imaginative role-taking into science and into philosophy. As realists 
we survey the world from the standpoint of the generalized other 
(from “the standpoint of God”, from the “point of view of eter- 
nity”) ; as positivists we put ourselves at the focus of an ongoing 
act, seeing the world from our unique corner. As realists we have 
and enjoy knowledge in the sense of unquestioned meanings em- 
pirically and socially sustained ; as positivists we are knowers and 
after knowledge, the knowledge of the realist now becoming a 
mere tool in our inquiry. Each in fact needs and uses the other, 
and an adequate account of knowing and its results must do jus- 
tice to both. , 

To the degree that the preceding analysis is sound, an empirical 
cosmology is possible that differs from science only in its compre- 
hensiveness. In Whitehead’s phrase, such a metaphysics is a de- 
scriptive generalization, empirical in origin and empirically con- 
trolled.”® It rejects any statement not based on evidence and not 
controllable by further evidence, though it recognizes the instru- 
mental character of meanings not yet put to the test—indeed, to 
have a mind at all is to be acting toward a world that is wider than 
the world that is given. I have tried to call attention to neglected 
empirical data furnished by the pragmatist upon which a realistic 
type of cosmology can be based. Unless the argument is faulty or 
the counterevidence stronger, pragmatism and realism, after some 
valuable testing of heart, can renew the old allegiance which they 
had in Peirce and James, while the emergent naturalism or realism 
which Dewey and Mead seem to imply is finally connected with and 
made respectable on the basis of their theory of meaning. 

As a generalization of empirical data a world-view which is not 
to stagnate in the bare contemplation of given meanings must in 
turn submit to further verification. The heart of philosophy must 
lie in conceptual analysis and fidelity to empirical detail. The phi- 
losopher must continually ask himself, what exactly do I mean or 
expect? Upon what empirical evidence is this expectation based? 
How can it be most adequately verified. 


*For Peirce philosophy is an empirical science, since “it confines itself 
to the universal phenomena of experience” (“The Regenerated Logic”, 
Monist VII (1896) 23, 24). We have noticed Dewey’ s similar view. 
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As the extreme generalization of the reflective process, philoso- 
phy like science needs both speculative boldness and the greatest 
fidelity to fact. Metaphysics has given speculative boldness and 
vision ; positivism has given intellectual asceticism and technique. 
The program and foundations of pragmatism make possible, per- 
haps for the first time, an empirical realism faithful both to an 
empirical theory of meaning and to the recognition that meaning 
does and should at any given time outrun the world that is there. 


CHARLES W. Morris 
Tue University or CuIcaco 
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THE CONCEPTION OF LAW IN STATISTICS AND 
MECHANICS 


HE distinction between mechanical and statistical laws that 

H. B. Smith has brought forward in his review of Nicod’s 
Foundations of Geometry and Induction’ is very valuable and 
should be retained by all means, but the other conception—+.e., 
their manner of interrelationship and conversion—with which he 
attempts to correlate it cannot be so readily accepted ; for not only 
does it seem dubiously based, but it also seems to suggest the most 
amazing doctrine that by the mere process of a “methodological 
shift” (by means of the adding of a coordinate) we can transform 
our “probabilities into certainties’! A most remarkable doctrine, 
and one, needless to say, that seems to present us with a too easy 
solution of some of the most difficult problems confronting episte- 
mology. Coming from a logician of H. B. Smith’s standing it is 
even more remarkable, and therefore worthy of more than ordinary 
scrutiny on our part in order to determine whether it is actually 
such a profound conception as its face-value seems to indicate, or 
merely an ingenious sophism. This I shall now proceed to elucidate, 
and since it seems of more than ordinary interest to determine the 
philosophic status of the conception of law as utilized in the sci- 
ences (with which Smith’s doctrine is so closely bound up) I shall 
take the liberty of considering that as well ; so that, in what follows, 
I shall attempt to formulate rigorous definitions of such “laws” 
as shall conform both to the norms of experience and to the re- 
quirements of philosophy. 

Smith distinguishes between mechanical and statistical laws by 
defining the former as “those brooking no exceptions”, while the 
latter are only “for the most part true, and proved by their excep- 
tions”. This is interesting if true, but even without any detailed 
discussion as to the cogency of such definitions, I should like to 
point out that Smith’s own illustration does not conform to them. 
In order to support his contention that statistical laws may be re- 
duced to mechanical ones by the mere addition of a codrdinate, 
he advances the analogy of a “flatlander” whose only outlook on 
the world is what could be observed on a great ceiling of ground 


‘This Review XLI 321 ff. 
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glass. On this surface, by proper optical devices, the heavenly 
bodies are projected and thus the flatlander observes that when 
they meet, there is sometimes an explosion, and sometimes they 
pass right through each other without any explosion. Thereupon he 
formulates statistical laws which give him a rough measure of the 
probability of an explosion. Now (Smith suggests) we say to 
him, “Why don’t you introduce a Z-Codrdinate?” and he replies, 
“But I don’t know what a Z-Coodrdinate means” ; so we say to him, 
“Introduce it anyhow. Your statistical laws are then reduced toa 
mechanical system, and your probabilities become certainties’ 
(italics mine). 

It is rather difficult to see just where Smith sees any cogency in 
this illustration; for the mere adding of the Z-Codrdinate would 
only add depth to the flatlander’s observations ; and since he cannot 
apprehend depth by hypothesis, his resultant data will be no more 
accurate than before. In fact, the only consolation that he could 
derive from this introduction of the Z-Coédrdinate would seem to 
be the satisfaction that he would thereby be enabled to interpret 
his observations spatio-temporally, in the sense that he could con- 
sider the bodies that meet and pass each other as travelling in dif- 
ferent dimensions as regards depth, and those which explode as 
travelling in the same dimension. But such a determination will not 
tend to supply him with any more information or data as to the 
relative frequency or certainty of the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of the explosions (with which his laws are concerned) ; rather, he 
will be left with what he had before the recourse to the Z-Codr- 
dinate, so that, as regards any questions of “certainties” for his 
formulations, he is still left with his older probabilities, except that 
he has stated them differently. In order to apprehend “certainties”, 
he would require more, valid data ; and since Smith has neglected to 
supply him with these, his contention that statistical laws can be 
converted into mechanical laws cannot be said to be sustained by 
this illustration; nay, the whole illustration seems to be entirely 
irrelevant ! 

In this regard, since the implications of Smith’s contention seem 
to be so all-embracing, we can approach his thesis from another 
angle. If he is right in maintaining that statistical laws can be con- 
verted into mechanical laws by the mere addition of a codrdinate, 
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he should be able to reduce thermodynamics and the quantum- 
theory, which are professedly statistical, to mechanical systems. As 
concerns thermodynamics such a course may still be open, as far 
as I know. As regards the quantum-theory, A. Proca,? in his 
elaborate critique of Dirac’s equation (which is the current out- 
post of quantum-theory) was led, by various considerations, to just 
such an addition of a fifth codrdinate i to the four usual ones of 
space and time as Smith’s thesis would suggest for the successful 
transformation of statistical into mechanical laws. But did this 
contribution of an extra codrdinate result in the “reduction of the 
quantum-theory from a statistical into a mechanical system”, as 
we should have been led to expect from Smith’s dictum? On the 
contrary, Proca explicitly contends that each element which deter- 
mines an electron has its own probability-function y, and that } con- 
tains all the probabilities affecting the electron. And since this view 
seems to contradict Smith’s dictum of a mechanization under the 
duress of the addition of an extra codrdinate, Proca’s conclusions 
seem to render Smith’s thesis untenable. 

In view of such extraordinary deviations from that thesis, it 
might seem the height of triviality to persist in its discussion. 
Nevertheless it is of more than ordinary interest to find out how 
and why such an acute logician could have fallen into such an 
egregious error as he seems to have. For this reason we shall risk 
the triviality and continue our discussion of his contention. This 
procedure will have the further advantage of allowing us to define 
and distinguish, on a vigorous basis, the concepts of law utilized 
in statistics and mechanics. 

It seems to me that Smith must have had in mind the work of 
Hertz, Synge,* and/or T. Lewis,® since these gentlemen have also 
‘statici- 


‘ 


been attempting conversions of physics with a view to the 
zation of the dynamical portions of mechanics”. They, however, 
obviously concerned themselves with the classical physics, which 
is already conceived of as a “mechanical system”, so that their 
success cannot be considered as lending any support to Smith’s 


*Journal de Physique et le Radium I 235-249, as also other articles by 
the same author and in a similar vein in the Comptes Rendus CXC 1377. 
Both in 1930. There are several other developments in the same vein 

* Hertz, The Principles of Mechanics 347, 352. 

Lyne, Philosophical Transactions A (1926) 226 

T. Lewis, Philosophical Magazine LXXI (1931) 753. 
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contention. Nevertheless, it might suggest to us that possibly Smith 


was proceeding under a mistaken conception of what constitutes 
a mechanical or statistical law. If this is so (and it seems so) it 
should occasion no surprise ; for, in spite of the enormous amount 
of discussion the concept of law has been subjected to, no one has 
yet (at least to my knowledge) succeeded in defining it rigorously 
or in unambiguously distinguishing its operation in disjunct fields 
—as, for instance, mechanics and statistics. Since this occasion 
seems as appropriate as any, | shall attempt to do so here. But 
first a few remarks as to the function of “coordinate systems”, 
upon which Smith seems to lay so much stress. 
It would seem that Smith desires to tie up the conception of | 
mechanical law with the coordinate system ; and, no doubt, there is 
a very large measure of truth in such a contention, if we are to 
judge from the practice of ‘mechanists’ as well as the theoretical 
fact that coordinates accord a measure of definiteness in the in- | 


terpretation of phenomenal matters that seems altogether outside 


the capabilities of the ‘random’ conceptions of statistics. But we | 
should be very wary of allowing ourselves to be completely taken | ( 
in by such a facile suggestion, since we should very soon find our- | 
selves mistaking the wood for the trees (as Smith seems to have 
done). For statistical processes have not hesitated to resort to co- ( 
ordinate systems whenever it has suited their purposes, and our ( 
discussion of Smith’s flatlander should convince the reader that 1 
coordinate systems, of themselves, are not sufficient to establish i 
mechanical laws. Obviously then, there must be other factors char- | 
acterizing mechanical laws, and these we now proceed to elicit. : 
In order to realize the nature of the factors that characterize 
any particular sort of law, we must first have recourse to the € 
general conception of law and the criteria that characterize it. | 
Without bothering to invoke any extraneous subtleties, I believe | , 
that the reader’s own experiences and judgment will testify that i 
these are two in number, generality and necessity—to neither of . 
which the codrdinate system seems to contribute much directly. 1 

Its operations in the concept of law, then, would seem to be of an 
indirect nature. This is indeed the case, since it is the function of . 
the codrdinate system to define the ‘units’® to be utilized in dis 
1 


*This conception of ‘units’ refers to any standpoint of reference, con is 
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course. But this conception of ‘units’ is by no means confined to 
mechanical laws, but finds just as natural a place in any other 
sort of laws as well. What distinguishes the various sorts of units 
(codrdinates ) is the dissimilar functions that they enact in different 
sorts of laws. This, however, is a derivative matter dependent upon 
the manner in which the data enter into the formulation of any 
particular law (for, obviously, the ‘units’ of a system must have 
some reference to data, however hypothetical, if the resulting law 
is to have any cogency or utility). Unfortunately, it is impossible 
for us to go into any fuller sort of discussion of the function and 
manner of correlation of data with coordinates in the formulation 
of laws, since that would involve us in a very extended epistemo- 
logical discussion. Nevertheless, a few hints having regard to the 
relations of data and coordinates in the realms of mechanics and 
statistics should prove suggestive, and help to expedite our discus- 
sion at the same time. 

Data, conceived statistically, are nothing more than a mere col- 
lection of observations, which, according to the type of units 
chosen, can be interpreted in several manners (including the 
spatio-temporal) and which are then gathered together into a sys- 
tem or ‘state’ and ‘averaged out’, the ‘average value’ being con- 
ceived of as the ‘individual data’. The significance of these pro- 
ceedings is that the ‘data’ are here considered ‘concretely’, both as 
regards their place in the ‘collection’ and also as regards units of 
interpretation utilized. For the units must refer directly to the 
individual and collective observations to which they refer if they 
are to have any cogency (since these are the only relations connect- 
ing the diverse data) ; so that, statistically, at any rate, the units 
entering into the ‘statistical averaging’ are wholly tied up with the 
particulars of the data, considered individually and collectively. 
The case of the data involved in mechanical processes, however, 
is quite otherwise. For, because of their wide ramifications, such a 
‘collecting of observations’ would render mechanics cumbersome, 
impractical, and of little utility ; therefore, in order to preserve its 


pragmatic values, mechanics must resort to quite different meth- 


ventional as well as codrdinate. The latter are more accurate in nature, 
but the principle is the same in both; and if we seem to prefer to give our 
illustrations here in terms of the codrdinate system, it is only because it 
is clearer, and for no other reason. 
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ods. First, it renders its data abstract, so that they become uniform 
with other, corresponding data (which are not explicitly involved 
in the discussion), after which it proceeds by considering the data 
‘generally’ ; that is, as applying to all corresponding abstract data 
regardless of any other special natures or other essences they might 
be subject to aside from the special abstracts of mechanics. It is 
due to this fact that coérdinates obtain such an enormous function 
in mechanics. Since the data must be considered abstractly, the 
units must also be—and the defining codrdinates as well—so that 
they are rendered independent and neutral of the particular data 
to which they refer! 

At this point we may well pause to answer some persistent 
queries that may have arisen in the reader’s mind: How can we 
achieve such a ‘neutralization of coordinates’ as we have been speak- 
ing of ? And how is the conception of generality to be justified? 
These questions are very closely interrelated owing to the abstract 
character of the data that they both treat of ; but in order to grap- 
ple with them at all adequately, we must fix two things very firmly 
in mind: first, random abstractions are not sufficient to establish 
any law, and, second, the abstracts must be of different kinds. The 
reason is that law is a relation and thus requires more than one 
set of terms. Furthermore, these different sets must be really re- 
lated. A mechanical illustration will render this clear. The mass 
and energy characteristics of physics (which form one set) are 
related to the spatio-temporal characters (which form another set), 
and the resultant of this correlation is a still further abstraction, 
whereby we no longer have to consider the characters of the orig- 
inal sets themselves, but merely their relationships as involved in 
the correlation of the sets. In this lies the value of the codrdinate 
system in mechanics—since it treats of these very correlations— 
the axes treating of the spatio-temporal set of characters, and the 
increments of the physical set. The result is that the codrdinate 
systems are hybrids; but since they place no special emphasis on 
either set, they become neutral to both. And the meaning of this is 
that the neutral codrdinate-system applies to a correlation of any 
particular physical characters, and any particular spatio-temporal 
characters, without any emphasis on any members of either set of 
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the data considered ; consequently, the resultant (mechanical) laws 
are no longer restricted to any particular data, but apply gen- 
erally. And therein lies the utility of considering the data ab- 
stractly.’ 

So much for the function of coordinates in the conception of law. 
We have now to inquire whether the conception of generality, with 
which that of law seems to be so closely related, is sufficient to 
account for the efficacy of the conception of law. Obviously not, 
since it can be very easily demonstrated that laws, no matter how 
generally conceived, are rendered inoperative unless subjected to 
the additional criterion of necessity. And this should operate to 
dispel any delusions that the correlations of abstracts are in any 
sense arbitrary. Consider, for example, mechanical necessity as 
illustrated in the law of gravitation. It is obviously due to the 
empirical fact that there exists a relation between bodies. In fact, 
there must subsist some sort of a connection between the members 
of the sets from which abstraction is performed. Failing such a 
connective relation, the law becomes inoperative. Hence these in- 
ternal connective relations between the members of a set can be 
taken as a criterion of necessity in the realm of law. And it is this 
paramount fact that accounts for the enormous importance that 
empirical and experimental procedures obtain in mechanics ; their 
function is to determine the nature of these internal connections. 

I think that I need hardly insist that it is their extremely high 
degrees of generality and necessity that has so highly commended 
mechanical laws to the minds of most people (almost to the ex- 
clusion of all other suggested types of laws as bogus in some sense). 
In fact, it is for this very reason that Smith’s definition of them 
as brooking no exception is so widely accepted. Nor does our dis- 
cussion conflict with such a contention; on the contrary, it con- 


firms it and places it for the first time on a sound foundation. For 


"It might be supposed that for some peculiar reasons the above consider- 
ations do not apply to a theory like Einstein’s Relativity. This, however, 
is not the case, for it can very easily be shown that his “fundamental or 
metrical tensor” exactly corresponds to the characters of the spatio-temporal 
axes while his “line-element” corresponds to the classical increments. And, 
of course, his tensor-formulations represent a neutral coérdinate system, 
thus conforming completely to our requirements of correlation and gener- 
ality. Similar remarks apply to any other cases. 
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we have shown that generality is due to the correlation of abstracts 
by means of neutral coordinates, while necessity is due to the 
empirical relation between entities. Combining them both and call- 
ing the resultant process ‘divergent’ in character (since it applies 
not only to the data under discussion but to any corresponding ab- 
stracts under any and all conditions) it is easy to see that we have 
here a rigorous criterion and definition of a mechanical law, which 
because of its extreme generality and necessity in operation obvi- 
ously conforms to Smith’s definition of brooking no exceptions. 

We have thus succeeded in putting mechanical laws on a sound 
foundation. The question, however, now arises whether we can do 
likewise for non-mechanical laws. Of course, there are many who 
have denied any serious cogency to such laws, but in view of our 
assignation of criteria to the general conception of law, such de- 
nials become merely dogmatic and we must proceed to consider 
the problem on its merits. Happily, we can approach it from the 
direction of mechanical laws, and this lightens our labor consider- 
ably. Consider various cases wherein the correlation of abstracts, 
the connection of relations between entities, or the divergent char- 
acters of a mechanical law, fail to operate. What happens to the 
law here? Does it cease to exist, or does it undergo modifications 
and change its form? Several cases are possible, but in this connec- 
tion we shall only consider that where they all fail,* and attempt 
to show that the law becomes statistical. 

Let us revert to Smith’s flatlander. He observes heavenly bodies 
in motion, and finds that when they meet they sometimes explode 
and sometimes do not. Therefore, by collecting a large number of 
cases (of both explosions and non-explosions) and averaging them 
out, he determines a statistical law as to the relative frequency of 
the occurrence and non-occurrence of the explosions. The peculiar- 
ity of the process is that he obtains results in some agreement with 
empirical findings; but, since he has done no abstracting or cor- 
relating of characters or sets, and since he has not considered any 
specific type of connections between his data, his procedure does 


* The cases where only some of them fail, or where some fail only pat- 
tially, are too numerous and complex to be advantageously discussed here, 
so that we shall forego their consideration to another, succeeding article. 
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not conform to our criteria of a mechanical law. Nevertheless, this 
does not excuse us from accounting for his procedure; for he ob- 
tains resulis, and they must be accounted for or else the whole con- 
ception of law becomes vague and bogus. Before proceeding to 
account for the results, however, I should like to bring back Smith’s 
coordinate system into the flatlander’s considerations, both for the 
sake of more completeness, in order to consider his argument in a 
more rigorous light, and because it simplifies our discussion con- 
siderably. 

Obviously the flatlander can now locate the various bodies on 
points in the codrdinate system, and study their motions by plotting 
their courses in that system. As a result, he can now interpret the 
explosions in a spatio-temporal manner (as above). We therefore 
suppose that we have here a correlation of the bodies with space 
and time. That is true, but we must notice very carefully that the 
correlations are not of abstracts nor general in nature. Since it is 
the bodies and the group of bodies as a whole that are being located, 
we have rather a particular sort of correlation. And the conse- 
quence—and significance—of this is that the generality emanating 
from such a correlation is to be very strictly limited to the extent 
and scope of the particular correlation of the bodies and their mo- 
tions within the group of the collected observations—and likewise 
for any laws based upon such processes. This demonstrates that 
as regards generality Smith’s illustration fails of becoming a 
mechanical law since no abstracts have been correlated. As regards 
necessity we also find that his flatlander has failed to notice or to 
formulate any empirical connective relations between his bodies 
(either in the case with the Z-codrdinate or in that without it), so 
that Smith’s illustration again seems to have failed to achieve any 
mechanical validity. In view of this we are obliged to reject his 
thesis entirely, and conclude that, mechanically at any rate, the 
flatlander’s formulations are hopelessly incompetent to account for 
the facts. Nevertheless, there still remains the alternative possi- 
bility of rigorously formulating a non-mechanical law to account 
for his results. In order to do so, let us return to our original 
criteria of law in general and see whether we can find anything 
in the flatlander’s processes, corresponding to generality and neces- 
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sity, upon which we might be enabled to establish a non-mechanical 
law. 

Since the essence of the flatlander’s procedure lies in his methods 
of collecting and averaging his observations, let us revert to them 
and see whether they shed any light on our problem. First, as to 
generality: We have already suggested several times that, no mat- 
ter how he goes about defining his units, he will find that he must 
take account of his particular observations, since his units are tied 
up with them. The reason for this is that his units must agree with 
his averaging process (upon the accuracy of which all his results 
depend) ; and since this process, in order to obtain cogency, must 
refer the individual data to the group-data, it becomes restricted to 
these particulars—which likewise limits the units, since they are 
so closely related to the process of averaging. This demonstrates 
that no matter what manner of approach the flatlander utilizes, he 
must (validly) end by tying up his units (no matter what their 
form or interpretation) with the particular data. And from this 
we must conclude that it is just this particularity that distinguishes 
the generality of statistical laws. This may seem rather strange, 
but the strangeness is due to the fact that this generality is of a 
different kind from the mechanical. Within its limitations it 1s just 
as valid, and should therefore be accorded legitimacy in discourse. 

Such a caution is even more urgent regarding the criterion of 
necessity in statistical laws, for the processes of collecting and 
averaging empirical data cannot but scramble such empirical con- 
nective relations as subsist between the observed data, so that any 
attempt to seek these in the same sort of manner as in mechanics 
is foredoomed to failure. Nevertheless, since the process of collect- 
ing and averaging is not in itself arbitrary, but rather concerned with 
empirical observations, its operations should tend to set up a 
special kind of connective relation between entities which should 
enact functions analogous to the necessity of mechanics. This is 
indeed the case, for in spite of the scrambling that the natural con- 
nective relations between entities are subjected to, they still per- 
sist and are retained in the random collection of data, since mere 
collecting will not destroy them. What actually happens is that 
they are reformulated and restored (in a more diffuse form) by 
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the process of averaging. For they continue to persist between the 
members of the collected group of observation, and by an easy 
collation and addition of the values of the individual necessities 
we obtain the group necessity. But, since there exists a connective 
relation between the individual members of the group, by generali- 
zing we finally conclude that there exist connective relations between 
the individual and the whole group, and this is the connective rela- 
tion defining the kind of necessity subsisting in the realm of sta- 
tistics. Since this is an indirect type of necessity, and since statisti- 
cal laws are based upon the process of averaging, the deviations 
from accuracy that we find in these laws should no longer sur- 
prise us. 

The rest is easy ; for, if we now combine the previously achieved 
particular generality with this scrambled necessity (as we did in 
the case of mechanics), we shall easily obtain a criterion for sta- 
tistical processes. Proceeding as before, we can term this criterion 
aconvergent character (since the various individual values, which 
are the main concern of statistical law, converge on the average 
value, which is the crucial property of statistical laws). The beauty 
of this criterion is that it enables us to account not only for the 
positive results of statistical laws but also for the exceptions and 
partial results, which are so prominent in their operations as to 
oblige Smith to include them in his definition of statistical laws. 
For, since the whole statistical process is based on averaging, ex- 
perienced, individual data can be said to converge on that average ; 
but this process of averaging is of a fluctuating sort, and may well 
give rise to fractional values which do not agree with observed 
values. And again, since the object of averaging is to plumb a 
central tendency, any observation not conforming to this tendency 
will deviate from the statistical law’s prediction—the cause of 
which is the indirect method of establishing necessity in statistics. 
This is the source of all those exceptions that render statistical laws 
only partially true, in conformity with Smith’s definition. Whether 
this is a desirable property or not is beside the point ; all our theory 
is required to do is to show that such exceptions are inevitable (as 
is experientially the case) ; and since it has accomplished this, it 
has now succeeded in placing statistical laws and processes upon a 
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firm, rigorous foundation, as it had previously done for mechanical 
processes and for law in general.® 


Davip SCHECHTMAN 
Brooxtyn, New Yorx 


* Since this was written and set up in type, my attention has been called 
to an interesting article in the Monist, LVII (1932) 330, on “the contingency 
of natural law” by Chester Townsend Ruddick, a colleague of Smith, who 
uses the same illustration and comes to the same conclusion as Smith. 
Though much more detailed, Ruddick’s argument is no more convincing than 
Smith’s, since he also fails to establish the actual conversion of statistical 
into mechanical law, or of the probabilities into certainties. Indeed, his argu- 
ment is as dialectical and verbal as Smith’s, as can be easily seen from the 
fact that an attempt to establish the mechanical law of the illustration even 
in our own three-dimensional experience must ensue in a law of gravitation, 
which operates in a plane—.e. in two dimensions—so that, far from “add- 
ing” a third dimension to convert statistical into mechanical law, we shall 
actually have to subtract a dimension in order to formulate the law correctly! 

This should suggest the futility of the recourse to merely dialectical—sur- 
face—considerations in the establishment of valid philosophical propositions. 
But nevertheless, there is a certain subtle sense in which even these can be 
utilized to good advantage ; provided they are properly balanced off with the 
more penetrating, functional considerations involved in establishing such 
propositions. 

Thus, in the cited illustration, with its tacit reference to the application of 
the law of gravitation, although the motions are in a plane, yet the technical 
equations are developed for three dimensions; and the two-dimensional 
“mechanics” of the motion are only established by setting the third coérdin- 
ate equal to zero. But in this case the third dimension is not only added but 
also dropped ; so that it emerges as a mere auxiliary whose cogency becomes 
of the utmost importance, since it operates to orientate the “plane” in which 
the motion actually proceeds. Failure to take explicit account of the cogency 
of their auxiliary codrdinates renders Smith’s and Ruddick’s introduction of 
it of doubtful relevance to their data, while, on the other hand, since my 
very preoccupation is to establish the cogency of such auxiliaries, in the in- 
terpretive formulation that constitutes the “law” (by determining the re- 
lationship between the formulative units and the data), its success in attain- 
ing this should accord that much more support to my formulation. But as 
regards its significance and implications, the consequences are of too broad 
a nature to be considered here, and the interested reader is referred to my 
forthcoming works on the subject. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF MAX SCHELER TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


O observers of recent developments in European philosophy 
the extraordinary influence obtained by the school of Phe- 
nomenology in the country of its birth, even within the lifetime of its 
founder, may appear surprising in view of its failure so far to 
affect the thought of other countries to any considerable degree. 
It would, however, be exaggerating the paradox of the situation 
to ascribe this rapid increase in adherents to the spread of a philo- 
sophical theory. If, in the last analysis, Phenomenology implies a 
metaphysical system, it was certainly, both in its historical origin 
and in its logical basis, a method rather than a metaphysic, and 
it is primarily as a method of investigating problems in the mental 
sciences (Geisteswissenschaften) that it has attracted minds of 
such diverse philosophical tendencies as Meinong, Dilthey, Lipps, 
Nikolai Hartmann, to name only a few of the most outstanding 
thinkers who have at one time or another been associated with 
it. The most superficial study of the writings of those who have 
grouped themselves under this common banner would reveal 
that the community among them amounts to little more than the 
employment in many different fields—metaphysics, ethics, psycho- 
logy, psycho-pathology, philosophy of law, philosophy of religion— 
of the practice of describing and interpreting experiences as they 
occur in the life-history of an individual or a society, as opposed 
to the genetic and experimental method of scientific or, as Husserl 
names it, “explanatory psychology”, which performs its tests by 
means of the artificial combination and separation of elements, and 
includes in its explanations many factors (e.g., physiological con- 
ditions in the organism) which are causally connected with ex- 
perience, but lie quite outside its range. That it has lately been de- 
veloped by its authors into an idealism of a kind little likely to 
excite the sympathy of English or American readers today may, 
on the other hand, explain its lack of influence on the thought of 
nations whose attention it has naturally been slower to reach, and 
who have thus frequently become acquainted with its later phases 
"As witness its earliest presentation in Volume II of Edmund Husserl’s 
Logische Untersuchungen, Halle 1900-01 
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as early as with its original doctrines.” It is matter for regret that 
the acquaintance of English-speaking peoples with the contribution 
of this “school” should be confined almost entirely to the logical and 
metaphysical theories of its founder, Husserl, whilst the fruits of 
his method, or of methods clearly derived from it, in related fields 
are almost completely ignored. 

It is not, however, within the scope of this article to offer a sur- 
vey of these products. It is its purpose merely to draw attention to 
the results of its application to the philosophy and psychology of 
religion by the thinker who undoubtedly inspired this line of in- 
vestigation,® the late Max Scheler. 

It is no easy task to summarize even this contribution, for it 
was in this field that Scheler’s extraordinarily original but not 
always very systematic thought underwent the profoundest 
changes during the course of his mental history. The son of a 
Jewish mother and a Protestant father, he became during his stu- 
dent-years a convert to the Catholic religion, of which he remained 
for more than twenty years an apparently devoted adherent, and 
it was as an outstanding representative of Catholic thought in Ger- 
many that he was appointed in 1919 to the Chair of Philosophy 
in the University of Cologne and to the Directorship of the Insti- 
tute of Research in the Social Sciences in that city. A few years 
after accepting this position, however, he severed his connection 
with the Church, and displayed himself during the last six or seven 
years of his life as a vigorous opponent of institutional religion. Al- 
though his apostasy, which was largely provoked by criticisms from 
the leaders of the Church of his private mode of life, was appar- 
ently the ground rather than the consequence of the revolution in 
his thought at this period, it is evident from his writings during 
the ensuing years that release from this early loyalty had become 
an intellectual need with him, and that he was moving, under the 
influence of his sociological and anthropological studies, towards a 
definitely anti-theistic metaphysic. He did not, however, accom- 
plish the larger work that he had projected on this subject, and 


*In Husserl’s Jdeen zu einer reinen Phinomenologie und phinomenolo- 
gischer Philosophie (Halle 1913), the only one of his works that has so 
far appeared in English, his metaphysical assumptions are already apparent, 
though they are less carefully substantiated here than in his later writings. 

*It has been carried farther in the writings of K. Stavenhagen, E. Pryz- 
wara, Jean Hering, and others. 
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we possess little more than an outline of his later theory. His most 
detailed and, curiously enough, in many respects his most original 
contribution to religious thought belongs to his Catholic period. 
How much of this he afterwards intended to repudiate I shall 


presently try to show. 


I 

Scheler’s most systematic account of his religious position dur- 
ing this earlier period is contained in his Probleme der Religion, 
which forms the principal essay of the collection entitled Vom 
Ewigen im Menschen,‘ originally intended to comprise three vol- 
umes, only the first of which had, however, appeared at the time 
of his breach with Catholicism. 

The specific problem with which this essay deals is the nature 
of religious knowledge, in which, as a phenomenologist, Scheler 
distinguishes carefully between ‘the religious act’ and its object, 
a matter on which he claims to be defending an Augustinian posi- 
tion, in opposition to the views of Aquinas and of Kant. The rela- 
tion between religious and metaphysical knowledge thus becomes 
a crucial question for him, and he devotes considerable space to its 
determination.’ Of the four possible views, viz., the total or the 
partial identity of the two fields, of their total disparity, or their 
conformity as distinct systems, he defends the last, as much, ap- 
parently, in order to vindicate the claims of metaphysical know- 
ledge and to rid it of theological entanglements as from the desire 
to exhibit the independent basis of religion. St. Thomas was wrong, 
he thinks, in distinguishing ‘natural religion’, as a species of meta- 
physical knowledge, from revelation. All religious knowledge, as 
Augustine and the Jansenists recognized, is immediate knowledge ; 
unlike scientific or philosophical knowledge, which is a product of 
the independent working of the intellect, it is given, i.e., in some 
sense revealed. Revelation cannot, then, be confined to special histo- 
rical occasions ; it proceeds continuously by natural means, though 
there are many grades of it: in inanimate nature, in life, in the soul 
of man, in society, and in history. The special revelations claimed by 
the historical religions have the largest positive content, but they 


* Leipzig 1921. 
*Vom Ewigen im Menschen 317-375. 
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differ from the others only in degree. Metaphysics has a different 
psychological origin from religion and follows a different path. 
Man has a basic metaphysical need—the need born of the wonder 
of existence, the wonder that something is, rather than nothing, 
the need to understand the world. Its object is Absolute Being. The 
religious need, on the other hand, is man’s need of redemption. Its 
object is the summum bonum, apprehended as a value transcend- 
ing moral and aesthetic values, the value of the Holy. Philosophy 
cannot, then, be the handmaid of religion or vice versa, though it is 
and here Scheler’s phenomenological 





important to understand 
standpoint is again apparent—that the Supreme Being of both is 
identical in re, their objects differ only in intentione ; in more popu- 
lar language, though the Supreme Reality is one, these diverse 
lines of approach apprehend it, as it were, from different angles, 
hence under different forms. The philosophical view alone is too 
abstract and formal, for the intellect can grasp only its most gen- 
eral aspects as self-dependent reality (ens a se) and ultimate 
ground of all relative being. The religious view alone is too limited 
and anthropomorphic. Only through a synthesis of the two per- 
spectives, in which what is anthropomorphic in the latter is recog- 
nized as symbolic, or analogical, can the fullest knowledge of God 
be attained. 

Philosophy has, however, a second function in relation to re- 
ligion, for it is concerned not only with absolute but also with rela- 
tive being. It is thus able to relate the truths of religion to other 
fields, from which it might otherwise remain divorced.® Religions 
which neglect or subordinate metaphysical knowledge expose them- 
selves to the dangers of other-worldiness and subjectivism. We 
have an example of this subjectivism in Luther’s insistence on faith 
as an individual matter, the condition of salvation being inner ex- 
perience,’ and, again, in contemporary discussions, as to whether 
religion is a matter of feeling or of the active direction of will— 
questions that are as irrelevant to such a subject as prayer as the 
bodily movements or mental imagery of the mathematician are 
irrelevant to the truths he demonstrates.® In religion, as in all other 
fields of knowledge, the awareness of the object is prior to the 
awareness of the knowing. And the object of the religious con- 


* Op. cit. 354. "Op. cit. 523 * Op. cit. 365-6. 
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sciousness, Scheler claims, is God, apprehended as a Being at once 
Absolute® and Holy. This is an original datum of experience. We 
know God as absolute in contrast to all other objects, each of which 
is relative to others, dependent on causes outside itself. We do not 
infer Him from our feeling of dependence, as Schleiermacher 
thought. The knowledge of God is not an inference from the nature 
of the self ; it is rather, in the Cartesian sense,” an immediate per- 
ception of the essential dependence of all finite things, of the pri- 
ority of absolute to relative being. Our selves, our world, are so 
presented that in knowing them we know God in them, albeit not in 
the same degree in all things, for some are more appropriate sym- 
bols of Him than others. 

Nevertheless—and this is perhaps Scheler’s most important pro- 
nouncement on the psychology of religion—the knowledge of God 
as absolute is not the primary datum of religious experience. Such 
knowledge would never arise, were it not for our first awareness 
of God as Holy; for it is a basic principle of his theory of know- 
ledge that objects are first apprehended in their value-aspect, as 
good or bad, attractive or repulsive, and only secondly as real.™ 
In other words, we notice what matters to us, and ignore whatever 
is not felt to be from some point of view significant. Thus we know 
God first through our intuition of the quality of holiness. Only 
after we have experienced the mingled awe and fascination of the 
Holy Presence do we come to the realization of Him as Absolute, 
Self-dependent Reality. This value of the Holy is supreme in the 
order of values,’* as the one to which those capable of experien- 
cing it immediately perceive that all others, even the values of 
knowledge or moral good, must give way, should a conflict be- 


tween them ever arise. For God is not to be identified with beauty, 


*Scheler thus claims this as a datum both of metaphysics and of re- 
ligion. (Cf. op. cit. 370 ff.) 

” Although he does not explicitly refer to them, it is evident that Scheler 

has the arguments of Descartes and Malebranche in mind throughout this 
discussion. (Cf. René Descartes: Third Meditation, Works, translated by 
Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, Cambridge 1rorr I 166 ff.; Nicolas 
Malebranche: Entretiens sur la métaphysique, II. Ceuvres I (nouvelle 
édition Paris 1859) 55 ff. 
_™ Scheler’s clearest exposition of this principle occurs in Der Formalismus 
im der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik (Second Edition Halle 1921) 
12-13, but it is one that he continually emphasized throughout the develop- 
ment of his philosophical position. 


2 . ° 
Der Formalismus in der Ethik 107-108 
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or truth, or goodness, nor, as by some philosophers, with the order 
of values as such ;'* for values are universals, characterizing exist- 
ing things, they are not existents, i.e., they are qualities not sub- 
stances.** God exists, but His value is different in kind from the 
value of any other existent, and the quality of experience through 
which it is given is wholly distinct from that of moral or aesthetic 
experience. Scheler does not even admit its analogy with the 
aesthetically sublime, our attitude to which is similarly contempla- 
tive, though he ranks contemplation higher than practical activity, 
The experience of the Holy, he insists, is a unique, immediate 
experience, having no kinship with any other, and, as stated, it is 
prior to the intuition of God as Absolute Reality. 

In spite of the fact that this intuition involves the negation of our 
own selfhood in the presence of supreme, positive being, we find, 
when we attempt to go beyond this awareness that an Absolute 
Being is to a knowledge of what it is, that we can characterize God 
only negatively. Scheler refers to Rudolf Otto’s vivid description 
of the experience of the Holy as a mysterium tremendum, of 
majesty, terror, and fascination, whose content can nevertheless be 
conveyed only by distant analogies or contrasts, since language has 
no terms in which to define that which is wholly without parallel. 
It is easy to misunderstand this method, as rationalist critics have 
so often done, and to suppose that an experience thus negatively 
characterized must be empty. Actually this negative description is 
intended only to lead to the threshold of the experience where 
direct vision shall follow. The criticism mistakes the negative judg- 
ments employed to turn the mind away from other objects for a 
description of the new object itself. Unless they act as a vehicle 
through which a positive reality is grasped, they will indeed ap- 
pear empty and meaningless, but Otto draws attention to the posi- 
tive impression conveyed by such language as: “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God has prepared for them that love Him”. “Who 
does not feel the exalted sound of these words?” he asks, “the 
Dionysiac element of transport and fervour in them? . . . In such 


* Vom Ewigen im Menschen 388-391, 549-550. 

“ Scheler does not add this elucidation, but it seems worth while to draw 
attention to what this position implies, since it is a subject on which m 
confusion exists. 
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phrases as these . . . all images fall away, and the mind turns 
from them to grasp expressions that are purely negative.” Yet 
“we can let whole chains of such negations enrapture, even intoxi- 
cate us’; we can compose entire hymns—and deeply impressive 
hymns—in which there is really nothing positive at all.* 

Such negative theology, Scheler maintains, clearly with much 
justice, is an essential basis of the positive theology that char- 
acterizes God by human analogies, for without it we shall scarcely 
avoid the irreverence that Spencer condemned of forgetting that 
the attributes that we assign to the Ultimate Being, derived, as they 
must be, from our own natures, are “not elevations but degrada- 
tions”, or that implied in the common belief that religion is derived 
by some process of abstraction or idealization from pre-religious 
experience.’® Augustine was right that the knowledge of God does 
not presuppose, or follow as an inference from, a knowledge of the 
world. An examination of the natural world would indeed suggest 
the presence of a rational principle in nature, but it would not in 
itself guarantee its supremacy. A dualistic metaphysic would be a 
more probable conclusion from it. Conversely, however, no dis- 
covery concerning “the nature of nature” should suffice to destroy 
our belief in the supremacy of a Divine Mind. However damaging 
to the Teleological Proof the scientist’s transformations of the 
external world may appear, we have prior grounds of belief that 


remain untouched by them.”" 


II 


If the phenomenological theory of the interdependence of act 
and object be accepted—specifically the statement derived from 
Brentano, who claimed to be reviving a Scholastic doctrine, that all 
acts, whether of cognition, volition, or feeling, are “intentional”, 
i.¢., have objective reference—it will be seen to follow that most of 
the psychological investigations carried out in the domain of religion 
have totally misrepresented the subject by divorcing mental states 
from their objects, instead of studying the two in correlation.” 
Scheler even professes to be able to demonstrate the reality of the 


*R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy (English Translation, Fifth Impression, 
_ 1928) 34, referred to by Scheler: Vom Ewigen im Menschen 391- 
3 


* Op. cit. 397-401. ™ Ob. cit. 437-440. * Op. cit. §21-523. 
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object of religion from the nature and conditions of the religious act 
itself, a claim which, as might be expected, has exposed him to con- 
siderable criticism, even from writers who seem otherwise to be 
in agreement with his position.*® His argument is again in the 
Augustinian tradition, frequently recalling the seventeenth-century 
Augustinians, Malebranche or Pascal.” 

The widespread scepticism as to the possibility of such a demon- 
stration is due, he argues, to two deep-rooted prejudices: (a) That 
what is given must be given to the senses, a belief that should have 
been exploded once and for all by the proofs of the phenomenolo- 
gists (who have the almost unanimous support of contemporary 
epistemologists in this) that the given actually far exceeds what 
is sensed, that e.g., space and time, form, meaning, value, are as 
much given as sensations are ; as also by the discovery of Gestalt- 
psychologists that we know the general structure and form of our 
world before we receive particular sensations, these latter being 
merely a system of signs referring to what in the environment is 
biologically useful or harmful. Obviously the manner in which the 
objects of religion are given will be wholly different from that in 
which things are given to the senses, and it is unlikely that a being 
who lives normally on the perceptual level of brute fact, and has no 
capacity to apprehend non-sensuous forms nor experience in the 
exercise of reason, will be able to adopt the mental attitude essential 
to becoming conversant with the objects of religion. It is through 
“the love of Ideas’’, as Socrates taught, that man is released from 
the bondage of the senses and the body, and reaches a plane where 
his objects acquire eternal meaning.”* 

(b) Against the second prejudice, namely that the objects of 
religion, not being susceptible of rational proof, constitute a merely 
hypothetical realm of being, Scheler argues that there are modes 
of demonstration or verification other than proof in this sense. 
We do not commonly doubt the reality of the realm of perceptual 
objects, though we are subject to sensory errors and illusions. We 
recognize the existence of such a realm before we go on to con- 
sider whether this or that object belonging to it is real, as we do 
also in the case of the self, our fellow men, etc. In the same way, 


*See especially H. Newe: Die religidse Gotteserkenntnis und ihr Ver- 
halinis zur metaphysischen bei Max Scheler, Wirzburg 1928. 
*” Op. cit. 532-552. * Op. cit. 539-542. 
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then, we should acknowledge a realm of divine essence as an 
intuited reality before raising the question which of our experi- 
ences of it are the stablest and most reliable.** Religion furnishes 
its own criterion of truth. The givenness of the object of religious 
experience, and the certainty with which it is apprehended by our 
consciousness, is the direct and sufficient guarantee of its reality. 
To demand a further rational proof of it as the basis of belief is 
like demanding a proof of the existence of color to guarantee the 
genuineness of the color-experience; it is to test the more certain 
by the less.** 

Scheler’s demonstration (demonstratio, in the literal sense) of 
the reality of the object of religious experience is as follows. The 
religious attitude, he maintains, is as integral an element in human 
consciousness as perception, memory, or thought, though he after- 
wards admits that this attitude is as frequently assumed towards 
an idol that is substituted for God and receives the tribute due 
to Him alone as toward the Deity Himself.** Its true object, 
however, belongs to a sphere that transcends not merely the 
range of any one finite being’s experience but the whole empirical 
world. The attitude itself is, therefore, sui generis; it can be neither 
equated with, nor shown to be genetically derived from, any com- 
mon desires or needs, directed to empirical objects, whether ex- 
istent or non-existent, for all such naturalistic explanations leave 
its unique character unaccounted for, It will, of course, be ob- 
jected that the existence of a religious aspiration is no guarantee 
of the reality of its object, but to this Scheier replies that an 
aspiration, whether directed to an empirical or a super-empirical 
object, at least demands explanation; it itself explains nothing. 
It can only be explained, moreover, on the presupposition of a 
general class of objects of the sort desired. The object that would 
fulfill the specific need may not exist, but, were there no realities 
of an order that could satisfy it, there would have been nothing to 
stimulate the desire, or make known the lack. Since, then, religious 
devotion, religious awe, the desire for the bliss or the consumma- 
tion of religion, are utterly incapable of satisfaction by any em- 
pirical object, and cannot, therefore, have been aroused by any- 
thing in this sphere, the only explanation of their existence is the 


™ Op. cit. 542-547. * Op. cit. 607-608. ™* Op. cit. 559-564. 
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reality of an object commensurable with them. It is absurd to sug- 
gest, as certain recent writers have done,”* that some future state 
of the world, a perfected society or culture, could fulfil such 
aspirations, for the object of religion is in a different dimension; 
the two ends are quite incommensurable. The religious need could 
only have been awakened by the object to which it refers. Know- 
ledge of God, as Augustine saw, is knowledge through God.”* 
Moreover, religion, in contrast to all other knowledge, demands 
a response from its object. Strictly speaking, therefore, it can only 
exist where there is experience of a power that manifests itself. 
It is a doctrine on which Scheler lays great emphasis*’ that we 
first apprehend reality through its resistance to our activity. Cogni- 
tion alone would never suffice to distinguish fact from fantasy. It 
is simply an application of this principle to religion that finds the 
guarantee of its object in the experience of a presence and a power 
that acts independently of the subject and in response to it.* It 
is as an interaction of this sort with a reality beyond itself that 
religion defies explanation in psychological terms. It obeys laws of 
another order, and cannot be analysed into the effects of subjective 
causes, nor described as a special faculty or disposition without 
reference to its object. For it is much more than mere subjective 
feeling ; the emotional response it involves is entirely secondary, 
and with it a vital religion has nothing to do; nor is it susceptible 
of a teleological explanation as serving any of the ends of life. 
Since, however, it is not a purely inner experience, it must ex- 
hibit an outer as well as an inner side. It needs expression in two 
directions : on the one side, in practical activity, for every concrete 
manifestation of the summum bonum constitutes an ideal and an 
inspiration to moral endeavor, hence morality, though not identical 
with religion, is a necessary by-product of it; on the other side, in 
a cult or liturgy, for man is a psycho-physical and not a purely 
psychical being, and the worshipper, like the artist, grasps his 
object fully only in the process of reproducing it.*° The nature of 


* For example, Jonas Cohn, of whose position Scheler offers a detailed 
criticism, op. cit. 649-677. 

* Op. cit. 520-535, 550-555. * See above, p. 581. ™ OP. cit. 535-537. 

* Scheler refers here to S. K. Fiedler’s Vom Ursprung der kiinstlerischen 
Tatigkeit, but it is evident that his view of the nature of art corresponds 
very closely to that defended by Alexander in his Art and the Material and 


in other essays. 
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the worship thus varies with the aspect of the object revealed. The 
Roman with covered head and bended knee has a different vision 
of God from the Greek with eyes open and arms outstretched. 
But there is no unique or exclusive channel of revelation. The 
crudest fetich represents a realm of absolute being endowed with 
holiness. It is a vehicle through which this reality is grasped.” 
Such ethnological facts are rightly interpreted only if we assume 
that men reach, in these divers ways, a stratum of being otherwise 
hidden, the knowledge of which is as much conditional upon the 
adoption of the attitude of worship as the experience of color or 
sound is conditional upon the use of special organs. What is 
given through these organs is not a product of their activity, and 
Absolute Being and its value, the value of the Holy, are given ina 
similar way to religious intuition.** From this denial of exclusive 
media of revelation Scheler draws a rather unexpected inference. 
It is, he claims, an error derived from classical philosophy, but per- 
petuated in modern thought by the teaching of Kant, that reason is 
a constant and invariable factor in the constitution of the human 
race. Husserl is so far right in rejecting the Kantian doctrine of the 
@ priori as a system of categorial functions, and ascribing a priori 
character to the constant features of the objective world, which re- 
main after abstraction of what belongs contingently to the here 
and now of existence, and are thus attributable to objects as such, 
independently of inductive proof. But—and this is Scheler’s new 
contribution to the doctrine of the a priori—this knowledge of the 
constant aspects of the objective world becomes “functionalized” 
into a system of rules applied to contingent facts, which are cog- 
nized, analysed, and judged as determined »y them, 1.e., as sub- 
stantial, relational, quantitative, causal, etc. What was before an 
object of thought thus becomes a form of thought applicable to 
other objects. When, as the artist does, we apply rules that we do 
not formulate, these are operating as “mental functions” of this 
kind. 

It follows that there may be a real growth of human reason, both 
in the individual and in the race, an inference which finds empirical 
verification in the discovery that, if we look beyond the most formal 


a” : : , . 
See Der Formalismus in der Ethik 108. 
Vom Ewigen im Menschen 553-558. 
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principles of all, the different races of mankind do actually exhibit 
different developments of reason. Not only have these different 
groups had access to different bodies of fact, but they have appre- 
hended different selections of a priori laws, hence have evolved 
different categories of thought—a truth which is, of course, perfect- 
ly compatible with the validity of each such system within its range 
of application. Whilst, then, it is maintained that historical develop- 
ment is implied in the nature of knowledge, it becomes evident that 
the modern dogma of progress may have misrepresented the evo- 
lution of its higher forms. It is not necessary to assume, indeed, 
Scheler urges, it is not even likely, that the forms and channels of 
knowledge essential to the grasp of objects in the realm of the Holy 
belong to the human mind in the same degree in all periods. It is 
rather probable that, where the powers of the analytic intellect, the 
organ of the control and mechanical direction of nature, attain their 
highest development, the knowledge derived through other channels, 
revealing other aspects of reality, will decline, that there will bea 
tendency away from the knowledge of absolute towards that of rela- 
tive being.** For the knowledge of God depends upon the capacity 


* Op. cit. 714. It is interesting to notice that even his repudiation of the 
Church’s claim to be the historical repository of such knowledge did not 
lead Scheler to abandon the principle he here enunciates, though the im- 
plications of it that he emphasizes in his later writings and the language 
in which he couches it are very different. In a lecture delivered to the 
Lessing Hochschule in Berlin, January 17, 1925, published posthumously in 
the volume, Philosophische Weltanschauung (Bonn 1929), under the title De 
Formen des Wissens und die Bildung, he says: “It was the great error of 
the eighteenth century—an error fatal to the ideal of humanity in the 
nineteenth—that it overlooked the growth of mind itself, te., of its a prion 
forms. ... Mind grows, and of course declines—independently of biological 
and neurological modifications— ... from e.g., the form of primitive men- 
tality (as recently described by Lévy-Briihl) to the form of civilized reason 
applying the laws of identity and contradiction. There are changes in the 
ethos of a people (1.¢., in its laws of preference), changes in its aesthetic 
appreciations and aims. There is transition from the organological view of 
the world, which prevailed in the West until the thirteenth century, to the 
mechanical view ; from blood-communities to industrial societies ; from magl- 
cal practices to positive science. These are changes of a different dimension 
from mere modifications of a constant reason... or from adaptations ol 
the same ethos to new historical situations. . .. The process by which the 
knowledge of universals becomes “functionalized” or “categorialized” might 
be called a transformation of the matter of knowledge into the power of 
knowing. This implies a real growth of mind” (106-109). And later in the 
same essay: “Up to the present each of the great civilizations has pursued 
one type of knowledge to the exclusion of others: India religion, China 
and Greece culture, the West, since the beginning of the twelfth century, 
the technical knowledge of positive science. The moment has come for 4 
redistribution of effort, a mutual compensation of these one-sided tendencies 
of the human mind. Not by the rejection of one in favor of another, nor 
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of a people to receive and to preserve it.** It cannot be wholly in- 
accessible to any age, but we should expect that the supreme reve- 
lation would be given early in the course of history rather than 
late, not to the wise and learned but to babes, born not among those 
in high places but in an ass’s stall.** This is why the great religious 
teachers have always striven for the restoration of true religion; 
they have never demanded new beginnings. It may even be that 
such knowledge must necessarily decline with the ageing of the 
human race and its absorption in a losing struggle against the forces 
of decay and death. In that case it would be the duty of our own 
and of future societies simply to preserve, reform, and revitalize 
what the more vigorous and productive spirit of a younger age has 
contributed to human life.™ 

The trend of life towards mechanization is simply one phase of 
the trend in nature towards death. Man’s resources are exhausted in 
the struggle to maintain himself against alien forces. He cannot 
save himself. In place of the cheerful optimism that rejoices in 
humanity’s unlimited powers, we need a spirit that bows the knee 


and looks to a higher power to raise and redeem it.** 


III 

The two essays which contain the gist of Scheler’s later contri- 
bution to this subject*’ may be regarded as studies for a projected 
work on Philosophical Anthropology, which was never completed. 
The larger work accomplished during this later period, Die Wis- 
sensformen und die Gesellschaft,** which occupied the years from 
1921-26, is concerned chiefly with problems of sociology and social 
ethics, and contains only incidental discussions of metaphysics and 
religion.*® The essays in question are sufficient, however, to illus- 
trate most of the essential points of agreement and disagreement be- 
tween Scheler’s earlier and later positions. 


by the exclusive cultivation of what seems historically to be characteristic 
of a particular civilization, but only by compensation and equalization, can 
the civilization of the future be maintained” (122). 

*Vom Ewigen im Menschen 457-458 

“Op. cit. 600 * Op. cit. 518-520, 707 ff * Op. cit. 507-520. 

"Die Formen des Wissens und die Bildung, quoted above, and Die Stel- 
lung des Menschen im Kosmos, Darmstadt 1928. 

“Leipzig 1026. 

"See especially pp. 69-90. 
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Space does not permit me to undertake a comparative study of 
these various works. It must suffice to indicate very briefly the 
changes in his philosophical outlook that resulted from what he 
himself describes as “the upheaval of his religious beliefs’”’.*° The 
most noteworthy of these changes seem to be the following. 

(1) The greatly enhanced importance he now ascribes to human- 
ity, of which he retains, with some modifications, his early anti- 
naturalistic view; for it is significant that his anthropological re- 
searches, involving though they obviously did the study of a 
preponderance of works presenting a naturalistic view of the 
human species, never led him to abandon his early belief in a dif- 
ference of essence between man and the animal kingdom.** What 
he is chiefly concerned to emphasize in this later contribution to 
the subject is that the old view of the psychological gulf dividing 
the two is no longer tenable in the light of modern research, which 
has demonstrated the possession by the higher animals of many 
characters formerly believed to be differentiae of man, e.g., the 
rudiments of “technical intelligence”, and a power of choice not 
biologically determined, Thus we can only distinguish man by a 
different set of characters, which Scheler calls his “ascetic fune- 
tions”, viz., the determination of his actions by the object instead 
of exclusively by his own impulses and appetites, which raises him 
above mere interaction with a changing environment to the know- 
ledge of a world; a love for this world that is free from the taint of 
desire, or the appetite for mere “things”—an emotion exhibited at 
its highest in Spinoza’s amor intellectualis, or in Bruno’s heroic 
love that transcends mere animal enjoyment to embrace conflict 
and pain ;** above all, his power to distinguish the what of an ob- 
ject from its that, and, by the inhibition of desires and motor- 
tendencies directed towards existents, to discover truths concern- 
ing essence that are a priori, and thus valid for all instances, and 
to evaluate between values without reference to concrete goods.* 
This last capacity of concept-building (Jdeierung) Scheler con- 

“See Preface to Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft viii. 


“Cf. the view outlined in the essay, Die Idee des Menschen (first pub- 
lished in 1915), included in Vom Umsturz der Werte (Third Edition Leip 
zig 1923) I. 

“See Philosophische Weltanschauung, essay on Spinoza 136-137. 

“ Die Formen des Wissens und die Bildung 99-101; see also Die Stellung 
des Menschen im Kosmos 47-68. 
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siders the characteristic activity of man, or, as he once calls it, 
“his true differentia, from which all his other specific qualities fol- 
low”, and he is fond of repeating that the knowledge thus attained 
fulfills the double function of furnishing an a priori basis for sci- 
ence and, in the words of Hegel, “opening windows to the Abso- 


lute.”’** 


(2) It was a doctrine already implied in his Probleme der Re- 
ligion® that the efficacy and vitality of any grade of being are in 
inverse ratio to its value, that the higher values have thus, unless 
reinforced from an external source, no power of self-maintenance, 
much less of expansion or propagation. At first, as we have seen, 
this conviction had seemed to him to point to the necessity of salva- 
tion by a higher power, but it is obvious that to a mind unbiased by 
theological presuppositions it might suggest a very different infer- 
ence. “The creative force or efficacy that is the source of all existing 
things with their contingent characters flows”, he now declares, 
“from lower to higher’’. He cites as illustration the relative inde- 
pendence exhibited by lower forms of being, e.g., by the plant, as 
contrasted with the animal or man which cannot, for their part, sub- 
sist except in dependence on the vegetable kingdom. Of all the 
species man, the most complex in organization, is the most de- 


pendent on other forms of life, and this is again true of the choicer 


“Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos 62. See also the title-essay of 
Philosophische Weltanschauung 8. The same statement occurs repeatedly 
in his students’ lecture-notes, several series of which have been kindly lent 
me by Professor Howard Becker of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

“See Vom Ewigem im Menschen 515; also Das Ressentiment im Aufbau 
der Moralen, included in Vom Umsturz der Werte I 225 ad finem. These 
passages seem to have been overlooked by Nikolai Hartmann, who criticizes 
Scheler for defending the opposite principle. (See his Ethics, English 
Translation [New York, 1932] II 27.) It must be admitted that Scheler’s 
position in the work to which Hartmann refers (Der Formalismus in der 
Ethik) is not unambiguous. Whilst he declares in the passage criticized 
(p. 92) that values which condition others are higher than those conditioned, 
e.g., the value of the pleasant than that of the useful, which is clearly deriva- 
tive from it, or the value of vital function than that of the pleasant, he 
afterwards lays it down as a basic principle of morals that all positive values 
that can be realized by impersonal mechanical forces should be so realized, 
in order that personal effort may be reserved for the realization of the 
higher goods that normally depend upon the existence of the lower (526). 
It is uncertain whether he was influenced towards his later position by 
the criticism of his younger contemporary. Certainly he quotes with ap- 
Proval Hartmann’s statement that “the higher categories both of being 
and value are incontrovertibly the weaker”, and there is an unmistakable 
parallelism in their treatments of this law, though Hartmann is more 
cautious in the metaphysical conclusions that he draws from it. 
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and more gifted human souls in relation to the masses of mankind. 
Beauty is a frail flower, short-lived and rare. The higher forms of 
being do not arise, nor do they maintain themselves, by their own 
powers but by the powers of the lower. It was the cardinal error of 
“the classical theory’”—be it in the original Greek, the Christian, 
or the Hegelian form—that it attributed motivating force to “the 
Idea”, thereby implying that the universe is so constituted that 
the forms which are highest in value or significance possess great- 
est power or efficacy. The vitalist, or idealist, interpretation of the 
world is no more acceptable than the opposite mechanist or ma- 
terialist theory, which derives the higher forms genetically from 
the lower.** 

(3) Doubtless in reaction against his own defence of it in his 
earlier works, Scheler is particularly concerned to dispute the form 
assumed by the classical theory in Christian theism, which repre- 
sents the world as the product of a creative will that fashions it 
upon a preconceived design (or, as in Augustinian Platonism, 
“after the pattern of the Ideas”). The native impotence of those 
modes of being that are highest in significance and value implies, 
he points out, the native impotence of mind. If force is originally 
the exclusive possession of lower grades of being, then this ele- 
mental force must be blind. It is the blind urge, opposed to reason, 
misnamed by Schopenhauer Will. The factors in the universe ex- 
hibiting the most inherent force are the centers of energy of the 
inorganic world, whose motions, it is now generally admitted, are 
subject to no law and present a merely statistical uniformity. It 
is only by a process accurately described by the Freudian term, 
“sublimation’’, that the more highly organized forms of being come 
to participate in this energy, in other words, by the placing of the 
powers of a lower stratum at the disposal of a higher. In this way 
the forces at play among electrons are made of service to the 
structure of the atom, those of the inorganic world are utilized 
for the ends of life. Man, with his enormous consumption of energy 
in brain-activity, is the climax of this process of sublimation, its 
goal being the transformation of blind impulse into intelligent ac- 
tion.** A principle that applies to the whole course of nature, how- 
ever, must apply equally to the Supreme Being that is its im- 


“ Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos 74-77. * Op. cit. 78-79. 
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manent ground. If we ascribe to it the two attributes of Mind and 
Force, we see that it is to the latter that the flux of contingent being 
is due ; for Mind, though doubtless the character in virtue of which 
we assign godhead to the Ens a se, possesses no positive creative 
power. Only by utilizing the creative power of the blind world- 
force can the essences and values potential in mind be realized in 
the temporal course of the world-process. “The interpenetration of 
originally impotent mind and force originally demonic (i.e., blind 
to value), through which force is spiritualized and mind vitalized 
and made effective, is the end and goal of all finite being and be- 
coming. It is the error of theism to make it the starting-point.” 
The true role of mind in the universe is not creative. To it belongs 
the more modest function of controlling the originally blind energy, 
releasing it in one direction and checking it in another, by present- 
ing to it images of the ends that will fulfill its values and ideals and 
setting in abeyance those representing conflicting objects of desire.*® 
The world-process, so far as this has meaning, exhibits the two at- 
tributes in interdependence, for “mind without force is empty, force 
without mind is blind”, though Scheler admits that much of the 
course of history consists in an interplay of the blind forces of 
heredity, environment, mob-feeling, etc., and that the amount of 
intelligent direction it receives at any time is no more than a frac- 
tion of what is theoretically possible.” 

(4) There is obviously a close connection between the above 
view and von Hartmann’s attempt at a synthesis of Schopenhauer’s 
Will with Hegel’s Idea, with which, however, he found actual exist- 
ence inconsistent, describing it therefore as a Fall, having its source 
in a volition wholly blind, from which redemption could only be 
effected through the quelling of the forces of life. Scheler does not 
discuss the relation of this theory, which he had formerly rejected,™ 
to his own, but it is impossible that he can have been unaware of 
the parallel between them, and it is perhaps for this reason that he 
lays so much emphasis upon the conclusion he finally reaches, 
which exhibits an optimism concerning human destiny that is in 
striking contrast both to von Hartmann’s pessimism and to his own 

* Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos 82-83. 

* Op. cit. 72-73. 


" Die Formen des Wissens und die Bildung 105. 
"See Vom Ewigen im Menschen 498. 
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former rather gloomy prognostications as to the fate of the human 
race. As a result of his enhanced confidence in the value and 
effectiveness of humanity he is now prepared, in renouncing the 
theistic doctrine of creation, to renounce with it the hope of re- 
demption by a higher power. Man, he declares, is his own 
savior—nay, he is more, for in saving himself by holding in check, 
and bringing under the control of reason, the demonic forces of 
passion and appetite, he is realizing God. Prior to this interpene- 
tration of the attributes, which takes place only in man and through 
his deliberate endeavor, there is no Godhead, but only an indeter- 
minate ground of being and a realm of forms or essences possess- 
ing no dynamic power of self-realization. Man and God are mutual- 
ly dependent, for man could not be called to such a task did he 
not consciously partake of both attributes of the Supreme Be- 
ing; but neither, without man, could the Supreme Being exhibit 
the character of godhead.*? Man is a microcosm, but he is also a 
“microtheos”; for God is not a substance, and cannot be known 
as an object, as a thing is known. We know God, as we know the 
self, only as we live in Him, participating in His acts. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that force is as much an attribute of the 
Supreme Being as mind, and that it is in the interpenetration of the 
two that deity is realized. Man’s instinctive and emotional life is 
as much rooted in God, therefore, as his rational being, a fact of 
which we become aware, Scheler tells us, in our deeper experiences 
of cosmic sympathy and love. Man is not merely the servant, or 
even the child of God. He is co-creator with God, for his is the 
decisive réle in the world’s course. He marches in the vanguard of 
the cosmic battle, bearing himself the banner of godhead.** 

(5) It is perhaps salutary to be reminded at this point that the 
function through which man fulfills his divine mission is neverthe- 
less an ascetic one. It is only by saying nay to the elemental forces 
of animal existence that he is able to develop his rational nature, 
and thereby to energize the latent resources of Eternal Mind. This, 
Scheler holds, is the metaphysical significance of Husserl’s “phe- 
nomenological reduction”, or “bracketing” of the moment of exist- 
ence, which was wrongly represented by its author as effected 


= Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos 110-112. 
“ Philosophische Anschauung 11-12. 
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through the suspension of the judgment of existence. For, once 
more, reality is apprehended not through judgment or any other 
intellectual process, but through the experience of resistance to 
volition, or to the exercise of force. It can only be negated, there- 
fore, by setting out of commission the centres of instinct and vital 
force.** Thus reduction is more than a philosophical method; it is a 
technique, needing discipline and practice to acquire. 

The ground of this reaction against the intellectualism of the 
earlier phenomenologists will be clear from what has already been 
said. Man can only control and direct the vital forces of his being, 
Scheler holds, by inhibiting certain of his tendencies in order to 
release for other functions the energy they normally absorb. In 
other words, he must “sublimate” this energy by deflecting it from 
its original course and appropriating it to higher mental functions, 
or, in physiological terms, by utilizing it in the development of brain 
at the expense of other parts of the organism. It is the specific task 
of philosophy, Scheler claims, to effect this sublimation. Science 
aims at control of the forces of nature for the ends of life. Philoso- 
phy, on the other hand, seeks a knowledge of objects that are not 
“relative to life’’, 1.e., that serve no biological ends. It has thus to 
lay aside all such practical interests, to set in abeyance the ordinary 
tendencies of desire.** What he has failed to make sufficiently clear 
is the exact relation that human reason acquires through this ascetic 
function to that Mind which is an attribute of the World-Ground, 
and is thus eternally subsistent, albeit requiring the motive-power 
of the other attribute to bring it into spatio-temporal existence. 
That the original status of such Mind is that of Aristotle’s purely 
potential being seems evident, yet he is emphatic in rejecting Hus- 
serl’s “classical” doctrine of essence, by which he had once been 
profoundly influenced,®* but which now falls under the same con- 
demnation as the whole rationalist tradition with which it is as- 
sociated, Essences or forms are, he repeats several times, neither 
ante res nor in rebus, but rather cum rebus. The Platonism inherited 
by Christianity from Augustine implied a prevision of the order of 
existence and creation according to this design. As against this 

“Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos 63-64. 

™ Die Formen des Wissens und die Bildung 120. 


“Cf. the whole development of his Phenomenological Ethics in Der 
Formalismus in der Ethik. 
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Ideas are only produced in the Eternal Mind in the act of their reali- 
zation in the world-process, so that our concept-building is not 
simply the discovery of a realm of essences that are independent 
of our minds but rather an actual participation in bringing them to 
birth out of the womb of eternal being.®’ The universal and the 
particular are aspects of one reality; they cannot, indeed, be ap- 
prehended together, since they involve different mental attitudes, 
but they form ontologically an indissoluble unity. 

If, however, there are no essences ante res, it is difficult to see 
what can be the nature or content of the Mind that is an Attribute 
of Eternal Being and therefore itself ante res. Even mere potenti- 
ality must be the potentiality of something, and it is not clear from 
the foregoing account what is potential in Mind, if not essence 
or form, since existence has a different origin. Scheler is doubtless 
right in resisting the temptation to hypostatize essence, but it 
would be easy to show by reference to his works that Husserl is 
not guilty of this hypostasis, which he himseli seems to be able 
to avoid only by postulating a mind that is prior to its objects, a 
false abstraction that he would ordinarily be the first to deprecate. 

(6) It will be so obvious after all this as to need little emphasis 
that the belief in revelation as a mode of knowledge distinguish- 
able from the independent achievements of the intellect in science 
or metaphysics has now been completely abandoned. If God can- 
not be known as an object, there can be no intuition of a Being 
Absolute and Holy, and the nature of the relationship between 
human and divine here described clearly renders impossible the re- 
ception of knowledge by communication. Scheler does not discuss 
this point in any detail, but he several times criticizes the claim 
to authority of bodies of dogma regarded as revealed truth, the 
source of which he traces to the disastrous tendency to deify the 
founder of a religion.®* The position that accords best with his new 
view is closely related to the Positivism he had been wont to 
criticize. Religion, he says at the close of his last essay, precedes 
metaphysics in the history of the race. In the period of his im- 
maturity man’s need of protection and support is so great as to over- 


™ Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos 50-60. 

™See especially Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft I 74-76. 

"See Vom Ewigen im Menschen 344 ff.; also Der Formalismus in der 
Ethik, passim, 
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come all the doubts and scruples of reflection or logic, and his 
powers of imagery and fantasy enable him to people his world with 
beings of supernatural qualities and powers, in whom he finds a 
refuge from the loneliness resulting from his divorce from the 
realm of nature, which his conceptual activity has transformed 
from an environment almost continuous with his animal being into 
a realm of objects over against him. But it is not his purpose, Scheler 
declares, to give assurance to weaklings who need external support. 
In the early stages of his development man is not likely to realize his 
responsibility for, and codperation in, the evolution of Deity. But 
he will gradually learn to associate himself with the acts of the God- 
head and participate in its being and its life, substituting for the 
attitude of contemplation or worship the active identification of 
himself with the world-process (creatio continua) as its medium of 
fulfilment, of conscious self-realization.” 

Whether Scheler believes this to be a true account of his own 
development to philosophical maturity is not quite certain. What 
is most significant in it is his volte-face from his early champion- 
ship of the Greek or mediaeval ideal of contemplation as the en- 
joyment of goods that are ends in themselves, in opposition to the 
practical activity that is concerned with the production of things 
that are primarily means, to a glorification of action as a living 
in, and working with, a world-process that is an apparently in- 
finite temporal flux. That this is completely in harmony with the 
outlook of an age where both in science and in philosophy the static 
viewpoint has given place to the dynamic, and the active life finds 
few rivals, cannot be denied—indeed one is tempted to wonder 
how far it was the influence of the Zeitgeist upon a mind unusu- 
ally receptive of ideas that caused this change of front. Whether, 
on the other hand, such a change is indisputably an advance, or 
whether the abandonment of the contemplative for the active ideal 
may not involve a loss in the power of insight and reflective judg- 
ment for which there is no compensatory gain, is a question which, 
as Mill might remind us, only he can decide who has had experi- 
ence of both 

Mary Evetyn CLARKE 
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* Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos 108-113 
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EMERGENT EVOLUTION: AN INDIAN VIEW 


N the battle between mechanism and teleology the theory of 

emergent evolution sponsored by such men as Lloyd Morgan 
and Alexander is destined to play no mean part. My interest in 
this article is to study the Samkhya-Y6ga doctrine of evolution in 
Indian philosophy’ in the light of this novel theory of the West. 
My belief is that the Indian doctrine has remarkable affinities 
with its modern western counterpart; at the same time there are 
certain fundamental differences which are no less significant of 
the genius of the east. I hope this comparative study will enable 
my readers to appreciate the unity of thought that is bound to 
show itself when great problems of the universe are attacked by 
great thinkers of any age or country. 

According to the Samkhya-Y6ga doctrine, the universe has 
sprung out of the primal cause, the prakriti. Prakriti, however, is 
only a name for the equilibrium of the three gunas or substantive 
entities called sattwa (intelligence-stuff ), rajas (energy), and tomas 
(materiality, mass, inertia), which together are responsible for 
the creation of the whole physical and mental world. Everything 
that exists as real in the universe (except the purushas or selves) 
is the product of the combination of these guna reals in different 
proportions; in some the sattwa element may predominate, in 
others, the rajas, in yet others, the tamas.? So long as these guna 
reals are in a state of equilibrium, no evolution takes place; it is 
a state of pure potentiality, of the noumenal existence of reality. 
This state is technically known as “prakriti’.* In course of time, 
owing to causes discussed below, its equilibrium is disturbed and 
it starts on a course of evolution. 

To put the essence of modern emergent evolution in one sen- 
tence, it may be said that it believes in the unpredictable emergence 
of absolutely new qualities, entities or essences—e.g., life, mind, 

* The details of the Samkhya-Yéga doctrine herein expounded compara- 
tively are taken from Surendranath Dasgupta’s masterly treatment of the 
subject in his Ydga as Philosophy and Religion (Triibner’s Oriental Series), 
to whom therefore I hereby tender my hearty acknowledgements. 


*Is then evolution according to this scheme emergent? This question will 
be discussed later. 

* Prakriti cannot be translated by the term ‘Nature’ as some Western 
writers have done. Prakriti is Natura Naturans, while ‘Nature’ is Natura 
Naturata. 
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reflective thought—which are not mere summations of the old ele- 
ments but possess new qualities and new forms of relatedness 
which do make a difference to the go of the events they have 
emerged from.* Now the Samkhya-Y6ga doctrine of evolution ad- 
mits the distinction between emergents and resultants, but, while 
laying stress on the thoroughly novel character of evolutionary 
products up to a certain stage, it does not consider that these are 
inderivable from, or inexplicable in terms of, the ultimate source 
of all that is, prakriti consisting of the triad of gunas. The evolutes 
given in the table of evolution® according to Samkhya-Y6ga (with 
the exception of the eleven senses and the five gross elements) 
are all known as avishéshas, because, while being themselves pro- 
ducts of previous causes, they are still so unspecialized or inchoate 
that each one of them in its turn gives birth to another product 
more specialized than its predecessor. Such a change is technically 
called “tattvdntara-parindma’”,® because it produces a wholly new 
category or stage of existence (emergent). When atoms of the 
gross elements (paramdnus) have evolved from tanmdatras, for in- 
stance (which represent an inchoate undifferentiated state of mat- 
ter not possessed of different qualities), it is not a mere change 
of quality that is perceptible in them, but they stand for a dis- 
tinctively new stage of existence in which the traces of the tan- 
matras are quite imperceptible. They are not a mere rearrange- 
ment of the tanmdtras, for they have acquired new properties 
(sense-properties) of their own which are wholly absent in the 
latter. And such emergents are produced by new and effective 
ways of relatedness of the elements of the previous stage, by a 
new mode of “fellowship”, as Morgan would call it, or by a new 


‘Emergent Evolution 1; Hibbert Journal XXVII 613, Lloyd Morgan’s 


article on “Emergence and Freedom”. 
*Table of Evolution 
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mode of “collocation” (according to Samkhya-Y6ga) brought 
about by differences of time, place, form and causality.’ And such 
emergents are certainly unpredictable even from complete know- 
ledge of the previous stage (cf. the generation of cognitive and 
conative mechanism from mere egohood or ahamkdra). But the 
evolution which the eleven senses and the five gross elements 
undergo is not of this character, for being vishéshas (highly spe- 
cialized products) they are incapable of originating any products 
wholly new and different from themselves. They differ from their 
evolutes only in suffering a change of qualities in which the specific 
properties of the causes are directly manifested. This kind of 
evolution is therefore called ‘dharmaparindma’ (change of qual- 
ity).* The atoms of the five gross elements, for instance, aggregate 
in various proportions and produce resultants both in the inorganic 
and in the organic kingdoms such as a pot, a tree, a horse, etc. But 
the constituents of these resultants are not fundamentally differ- 
ent from those of the producing causes themselves, these having 
undergone only a change of quality (dharma) in order to appear 
as a tree, etc. Dharmaparindma itself can be viewed from two 
points of view: lakshana-parindma, which considers the past 
changes of the collocating atoms as existing undestroyed, and the 
future changes as already hidden, in the present collocation; and 
avastha-parindma, which records the noticeable difference between 
two successive states of a body which would however be under- 
going transformation every moment of its existence. It will thus 
be seen that while Lloyd Morgan includes in ‘emergence’ every 
conceivable change of quality,® type of entity or kind of essence, 
the Indian doctrine is not prepared to characterize a mere change 
of quality as emergence (tattvdntara or epigenesis) but calls it 
only a change of appearance (dharmaparindma or the incasement 
theory). Unpredictability, however, is a characteristic of both 
kinds of evolution. In tattvantara-parindma, as already observed, 

* Op. cit. 78. 

* Op. cit. 60. 

*Both Alexander’s use of this word as denoting secondary qualities like 
color etc., and new grades of being like life and consciousness, as well as 
Lloyd Morgan’s distinction of ‘quality’ from ‘property’, are here kept in 
mind. This means that the whole range of evolution designated ‘emergent’ 


in contemporary thought is, strictly speaking, to be embraced, according 
to Samkhya-Ydga, within ‘dharmaparindma’ (Emergent Evolution 18-19). 
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the emergents are altogether new and unpredictable; in dharma- 
parindma, accidental or spontaneous variations both of species and 
of their characteristics are unpredictable (avyapadesya).” 

But here arises the central question regarding the nature of 
evolution as emergent and strictly unpredictable. Discussing this 
matter in his paper before the sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy,"* Hans Driesch comes to the conclusion (and Mc- 
Dougall agrees with him)** that there has been no real evolution 
at all, emergent or other, in the inorganic kingdom, while in the 
organic kingdom, phylogeny—interpreted as including the sum of 
all ontogenies—may be the “consequence” of a superentelechy 
which necessarily realizes its essence in matter (in which case 
there is no true emergence or cosmic freedom) or of a super- 
entelechy without a fixed essence which makes its essence during 
the phylogenetic process (creative evolution, freedom).™ In the 
former case evolution is “emergent” (i.e., creative of really new 
possibilities) only with regard to us who stand within the process, 
not with regard to one who stands without it. This reasonable view 
is endorsed by the Indian doctrine, which, while admitting the 
unpredictability of the course of evolution from the human stand- 
point, nevertheless believes that the whole process could be pre- 
dicted by a supermind which could grasp the whole of past, pre- 
sent and future in one vision, for it would find that “the cosmic 
history is only the history of the different collocations of the 
gunas”’ ;** i.e., the process of evolution is in a sense prescribed 
by prakriti’s own nature. Everything real is ultimately explicable 
in terms of prakriti’s constituent gunas.™ 

What now is the réle of mind in emergent evolution and how 
does Samkhya-Y6ga treat of this problem? 


While some emergentists like A. O. Lovejoy and C. D. Broad’ 


* Yoga etc 77. 


™ Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution, Chs. v and vi. 

*It must be observed, however, that for Driesch freedons means pure in- 
determinism, and not, as for idealists, determination by one’s nature or 
essence. 

“ Yoga etc. 47 

* Vide 508 above. On this whole subject, however, see Emergent Evolu- 
tion 281-282, where Lloyd Morgan adopts much the same position as 
given above 


* Anthology of Recent Philosophy 354. 
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avowedly adopt “emergent materialism”, Lloyd Morgan himself 
believes that the mental and the physical, though interdependent, 
are not derived one from the other, that though there is emergence 
in mind, there is no emergence of mind from matter, and that 
there is a relation of “concomitance” between the two realms.” 
Doubtless Lloyd Morgan derives what we explicitly call the men- 


‘ 


tal from relations primitively “psychical” or “other than physi- 
cal”,?* but the fact that in the scheme of emergent evolution mat- 
ter is the prius of life, which at a certain stage of the development 
of the physical emerges out of it, and that mind or consciousness 
appears just where life appears, makes it doubtful how far the 
universal correlation postulated by the theory is really justified. 
And if all vital organizations are necessarily material in their 
basis, McDougall’s criticism that the theory tends towards ma- 
terialism seems to be not unfounded.*® The Samkhya-Y6ga doc- 
trine on the other hand avoids this difficulty by conceiving the 
mental and the physical (sattwa and tamas) as the coordinate 
constituents of ultimate reality itself (prakriti), neither of which 
is prior or superior to the other, while rajas is the principle of en- 
ergy producing movement in the other two in order to unite or 
separate them. The guna reals are thus regarded as containing 
within themselves the germs of both subjectivity and objectivity ;” 
and it is in virtue of this dual nature that out of mahat or buddhi, 
in which subject and object are altogether undistinguished, there 
evolves the ego (ahamkara) as knower or as subject which can 
make itself its own object (emergence of objectivity), while out 
of this ego there subsequently emerge the manas (mind, chitta), 
and the five cognitive senses (preponderance of sattva- subjective), 
the five conative senses (preponderance of rajas) and the five 
tanmatras with their corresponding gross elements (preponder- 
ance of tamas- objective).™" (In a sense, the series of evolution in 

™ Mind at the Cross-ways 26-27, 50, 172. 

“Op. cit. 26-27. This is in principle the same as Spinoza’s doctrine of 
psycho-physical parallelism, though Lloyd Morgan shies at the word paral- 
_ Materialism and Emergent Evolution 106-107. 

” Yoga etc. 53. 

"It must be remembered that in Samkhya-Yéga, buddhi ahamkéra and 
manas have a cosmic as well as a psychological aspect, and that prana 


(life) is a modification of the senses and the manas and does not subsist in 
their absence. 
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Samkhya- Y 6ga is just the reverse of that in Lloyd Morgan.) The 
nature of an existent as mental or physical is thus determined 
purely by the preponderance of the one or the other in the com- 
bination of the guna reals, all three of which, however, are still 
present in every such combination although of course in varying 
proportions, If the inorganic accordingly does not exhibit traces 
of mind, it is only because of the preponderance of tamas in the 
combinations generating it. It seems to me that this is the most 
satisfactory way of solving the problem of the relation of the 
mental and the physical. It is neither the Cartesian dualism of sub- 
stance nor the Spinozistic dualism of attributes, for, while admit- 
ting the sui generis character, it also recognizes the interdepend- 
ence and interaction of the guna reals. Further, whatever element 
may predominate in a particular combination, the presence of the 
other elements does not hinder, but positively helps, its manifesta- 
tion. And they work together for a common purpose.** Neverthe- 
less there is a potentiality of everything for everything everywhere 
in the universe ;** and in order that the latent power may manifest 
itself, it only requires that the obstructing barriers should be re- 
moved, so that if only this could be done the shoot of a plant might 
grow even from a stone.** Hence it follows that life and mind 
are implicitly present even in the inorganic kingdom.** The atoms, 
e.g., of the gross elements are not merely material in character but 
also possess the qualities of affecting us pleasantly or unpleasant- 
ly. And the external world “possesses all the grounds of our inner 
experience, cognitive as well as emotional, pleasurable as well as 
painful’. Hence atoms or paramdnus are spoken of as endowed 
with feelings.”* 

Whatever doubtful status may be allotted to mind in emergent 
evolution in respect of its origin, there is no doubt that Lloyd 
Morgan does full justice to its causal efficacy after it has emerged. 
It is in this connection that he develops the famous dual standpoint 
from which every occurrence may be viewed, viz.: scientific inter- 
pretation which regards the event as in accordance with the order 
of nature, and dramatic explanation which looks upon it as due 
; "For effecting the liberation of the purusha, which will be discussed be- 
Ow. 


* Yoga etc. 77, 85. * Ibid. 85. * Thid. &o. 
* Ibid. 68. 
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to the act of some agent or agents motivated by some purpose.” 
This of course implies the causal efficiency of mind as an effective 
factor in the going concern of the organism.** Man accordingly en- 
joys a double status. From the evolutionary point of view, he is 
a natural person and all his actions may be interpreted in terms 
of physical and mental relatedness; in dramatic regard, he is a 
centre of creative activity whose acts are inspired with purpose. I 
see no inconsistency in holding together the scientific hypothesis 
of emergence and the moral hypothesis of freedom, and the In- 
dian doctrine, as will be shown presently, confirms this view. 
Lloyd Morgan, however, finds that human agency is inadequate to 
explain all phenomena.” Hence he admits Divine Agency and re- 
gards the whole scheme of emergent evolution as the expression of 
God’s purpose, as the result of His creative activity at every stage 
of progressive advance. This is his “philosophical creed”.*° It is 
surprising that he does not see that, if God is the necessary presup- 
position and complement of the scheme of evolution, that evolu- 
tion cannot absolutely be emergent and unpredictable, for there 
being no temporal sequence of “end-attainment-satisfaction” in 
His purpose,** that purpose must already exist realized in some 
sense in Him. Samkhya also admits teleology in the universe by 
insisting that the gunas evolve for the sake of the experience and 
final realization of purushas (selves) .** There is a moral purpose 
in all the manifestations of prakriti—a purpose which guides the 
course and direction of even the least quiver of an atom, and that 
is to be serviceable to purusha.** This inherent teleology in prak- 

*™ Mind at the Cross-ways, Chs. i and xii. See The Hibbert Journal XXVIII 
616-610. , 

* While Lloyd Morgan admits this efficacy only at the stage of reflective 
procedure and generally does not favor the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters (Mind at the Cross-ways 185), Indian thought believes that need and 
desire create the function and the organ and that acquired characters could 
be inherited provided they had undergone a sufficiently long period of 
mental probation or assimilation. This is the view taken, e.g., by writers on 
Indian Ayurveda. 

* Mind at the Cross-ways 247; The Hibbert Journal, XX VII 619 

” Mind at the Cross-ways 169 and 272. ™ Ibid. 258. 

“ The Samkhya holds that purusha, through indiscrimination, falsely 
identifies itself with prakriti, which is the cause of the fancied bondage of 
purusha; the redeeming knowledge of the distinction between purusha and 
prakriti is itself made possible only through the evolutionary adventures of 
prakriti, whose activity is therefore said to be undertaken for the sake of 


purusha. 


"Yoga etc. 7-9, 76-77. 
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riti explains cases of spontaneous generation and accidental vari- 
ations.** It bears upon the question of human freedom in two 
ways. First, the universal purpose is worked out in so far as the 
modification of prakriti are being controlled by the moral condi- 
tions of man’s dharma (good, merit) and adharma (evil, demerit), 
which determine the happiness or misery of human beings (law 
of karma). Karma, then, or the law of moral causation, regulates 
the entire cosmic evolution in accordance with man’s dharma and 
adharma. Secondly, in the sphere of human action itself, karma 
secures both the requirements of Lloyd Morgan’s theory, viz., un- 
predictability (novelty, freedom) and susceptibility to natural in- 
terpretation in terms of physical and mental relatedness.** For 
karma has three aspects, praérabdha, sanchita and dgami or kriya- 
mana, of which the first represents results already matured (hered- 
ity), the second results on their way to fructification appearing 
in the form of vdsanas or tendencies, and the third the working 
by means of adaptation to 


moment of choice, therefore, the individual 


out of these vdsanas in present life 


environment. At the 
has a large allowance of freedom, for it is his to adapt himself 
as he likes, to develop or nullify his vdsanas, to make or mar his 
present and future. His conduct is thus unpredictable, though it 
is not wholly undetermined. But after the choice the outcome is 
capable of natural interpretation, as exhibiting the result of a new 
situation or nuance, a fresh way of mental relatedness made pos- 
sible by the relation of sanchita to kriyamdna.** 

The teleology of prakriti, however, is essentially non-intelligent, 
unconscious, immanent. To effectuate it on intelligent lines some 
primum mobile is required, and so we find that Yéga*’ admits 
I§wara (God) as the Prime Mover of prakriti. The /fwara of 
Yoga, however, is like Aristotle’s God who, Himself inactive, still 
by His very presence removes all the obstacles in the way of the 
evolution of prakriti, stirs up prakriti in fact, and sets it on its 
course of evolution.** Says Vacaspati: “The fulfilment of the pur- 

* Ibid. 86 


© Hibbert Journal XXVII 615. Mind at the Cross-qways 260. 

* On this whole subject of karma as a charter of human freedom see the 
writer’s article on “Fate or Freewill: the Indian Solution” in the Jndian 
Philosophical Quarterly, July 19209. 

“Here Yéga parts company with Samkhya. 

* Yoga etc., 87-88. 
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pose of the purusha is not also the prime mover. God has the ful- 
filment of the purpose of the purusha as His own purpose, for 
which He behaves as the prime mover. The fulfilment of the pur- 
pose of purusha may be regarded as cause only in the sense that 
it is the object in view of God, the prime mover’’.**® Evolution, 
then, must be regarded as the expression of God’s purpose, and 
God is the Superintendent of its whole course. But the Indian 
doctrine insists that neither Divine Agency nor moral teleology 
should be allowed to usurp the whole function of the physical 
basis of evolution. From the evolutionary point of view, all 
changes are to be interpreted in terms of physical relatedness of 
atoms brought about by the rajas,*° just as all man’s actions are 
to be interpreted in terms of the causal connection of one karma 
with another (mental relatedness). Evolutionary interpretation, 
that is, in terms of physical and mental relatedness, is not incon- 
sistent with dramatic explanation in terms of purpose and agency. 
In concluding this brief comparative study of the Samkhya-Y6ga 
doctrine in the light of the modern theory of emergent evolution, 
it is not in any sense contended that this doctrine is free from grave 
weaknesses especially in such respects as the dualism of prakriti 
and purusha, the unconscious teleology of prakriti, the dubious 
position of ISwara, etc. But criticism of this doctrine is not my 
purpose here; I only wanted to show how the ancient thinkers 
of India, in seriously attacking the problems of the universe, 
wanted “to indicate a line of thought which delivers us from the 
suggestion, constantly made, that the evolutionary view of nature 
is hostile to belief in a transcendent God”.*' They found that the 
evolutionary progress of the universe is emergent in its empirical 
process; but from the standpoint of one who stands outside the 
process, it is only actualization of the potential. In the words of 
Matthews, they found that though teleology may be regarded 
as immanent in nature, “immanent teleology by itself is not a 
finally intelligible conception, that in fact, here as elsewhere, im- 
manence implies transcendence” .*? K. R. SRINIVASIENGAR 


Manaraya’s CoLiece 
Mysore University 


” Tattravaisaradi, iv 3, quoted in Yoga, etc. 90 © [hid., 77. 
“God and Evolution, by W. R. Matthews (Preface). 
= Thid 48. 








DISCUSSION 
MEANING WITHOUT MIND 


RECENT account of the meaning-situation’ rather disarms the 

would-be critic by claiming to be primarily a report on empirical 
findings. Since, however, the description blossoms neatly into an ideal- 
istic theory of meaning (coupled with epistemological dualism), the 
reader with different philosophical convictions naturally hopes to find 
that the so-called empirical report on meaning-situations is either un- 
wittingly a theory, concealing its preconceptions behind modest dis- 
claimers, or—if a genuine empirical report—a legitimate basis for 
inferring conclusions different from those into which it was coaxed 
to develop. I, being such a reader, shall attempt at least to state clearly 
some objections, if not to follow them through very far to constructive 
ends. I can best accomplish this task by myself examining several mean- 
ing-situations, and indicating at what points the given description 
leaves me dissatisfied. This second survey of empirical meaning- 
situations may expose to justified doubt the conclusion that all meaning 
vanishes when mind is subtracted from the situation. 

Consider first the simple case of pointing with an index finger at 
a perceived cat and saying, ‘that is what I mean’. An unsophisticated 
observer’s description of this case would read: an intending subject 
and an intended object, or, something meaning and something meant. 
Since the whole of such signification may be characterized as inten- 
tional, the removal of the subject (mind) from the situation obviously 
involves the removal of the component ‘intending’, and with it goes 
the ‘being intended’ of the second component. Nothing is intended if 
nothing is intending. Hence without mind—in the most general sense 
of ‘x as conscious of’—there is no intentional meaning. This is not to 
assert that the cat is eliminated pari passu with the elimination of mind, 
but only its relational property ‘intended’. 

So much any observer of the situation could empirically report, after 
examining it with and without mind as one of its constituents. Now 
the account under criticism assigns the role of reporter to the mind 
that means within the situation, and makes him report, besides mind 
and object, a tertium quid or content of consciousness, not numerically 
identical with the object, as the ‘immediate bearer’ of his meaning. 
Since it is our business here not to theorize about possible error or 


*G. Watts Cunningham, Contemporary Idealism in America, (1932) Ch. v. 
In fairness to Cunningham, the reader should be induced to read or reread 
the whole of his essay in connection with this analysis. With this end in view, 
[ have refrained from giving specific page-references in this discussion. 
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space-time intervals, but stolidly to indicate what is empirically ob- 
served, I shall object simply by saying that if there is any sense in 
speaking of an immediate bearer of meaning in our direct perceptual 
situation, and if there is any such thing, it is the cat. This asserts that 
the intender directly intends the cat, and that, if the intention must 
be borne by something, the cat, being the terminus of reference, does 
the trick perfectly with no observable assistance of a cat-representa- 
tive between mind and object. For the empirically-minded observer of 
this case, be he the intender himself or another party, there is no con- 
tent distinguishable from the actual cat. But all this is somewhat beside 
the point. Content or no content, the issue is whether or not intentional 
meaning collapses with the removal of mind, and our answer is affirma- 
tive, in the sense indicated. 

Let us consider next an indirect perceptual meaning-situation, which 
is not the type, ‘that is what / (mind) mean(s)’, but of the type, ‘that 
is what this means’; an example of which would be, ‘this spilt milk 
means that cat’, or, ‘these footprints mean cannibals’. Here milk and 
cat, footprint and cannibal, are perceptible objects with a certain kind 
of relation between them. How would our empirical observer describe 
the meaning signified by ‘means’ in propositions of the above sort? 
Perhaps in the following manner: an object that means and an object 
meant, the one meaning the other in the sense of a causal relation 
obtaining between them. Hence ‘* means y’ could signify either that 
*# causes or that it is caused by y. In order to avoid possible miscon- 
struction on our part, we examine the very case that was given as an 
example of the indirect perceptual situation: the glow in the sky means 
fair weather. This is not as it reads, says our observer, a case of # 
causes or is caused by y. But there is plainly a causal relation in some 
sense involved, such that the assertion could fairly be revised to read: 
weather-conditions this evening mean better weather tomorrow. This 
is what the percipient of the glow in the sky expresses, and it is a case 
of x causing y. Now we lead the percipient (mind) out of the situation, 
and ask the empirical observer to describe the extent to which such 
meaning is impaired. He answers, with some impatience, that of course 
the glow in the sky continues to mean fair weather, in the sense defi- 
nitely outlined. The only difference is that, whereas before such mean- 
ing was for the percipient we are experimenting with, it now ceases 
to be meaning for him, simply because we have removed him from the 
situation. 

Quite contrary is this report to the report that “clearly, this [indirect 
perceptual situation] is essentially of the same sort as the preceding 
[direct perceptual situation], only more complicated”. To show the 
improbability of their being essentially of the same sort, I shall make 
a diagram of each. 
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(1) (2) 


29, )— —o 


A—(‘means’)—B A 


CQ — ( sut 


(1) is the direct perceptual and (2) the indirect perceptual situation. 
Because in (1) it is A (mind) that means, A’s removal would by 
definition entail the collapse of (1)’s meaning. Now in (2) A may 
be supposed also to mean—t.e. intend—the complex ‘B means C’, but 
a proposition expressing the whole of this fact would read: A means 
that B means C. And this is not identical with, nor is it obviously im- 
plicated with, the proposition that B means C. Our question is, might 
not B continue to mean C after the elimination of A, and the answer 
is a plausible affirmative. 

Why case (2) was called “essentially of the same sort” as case (1) 
I fail to see. If it is argued that ‘B means C’ is not in the last analysis 
a causal relation, in as much as or so long as it is a relation of meaning 
—no merely causal connection being a case of meaning—I ask if this 
asserts that ‘B means C’ is ultimately an intentional meaning similar to, 
and in some fashion dependent on, A’s intending. If so, then one might 
say that the spilt milk means the cat in the same sense that I meant the 
cat when I pointed at it, and this, empirically, does not seem to be the 
case. And if not so, then ‘B means C’ is another kind of meaning, 
which has not at all been shown to depend for its being upon apprehend- 
ing mind. Furthermore, even if it be granted that ‘the glow in the 
sky means fair weather’ in no sense indicates a relation of causal 
meaning, but asserts only that the glow accompanies fair weather- 
conditions, then this again is its meaning, and such accompaniment 
might occur in the absence of A. This is precisely what any unsophisti- 
cated A would grant, upon asserting the proposition about B meaning 
C. In short, we are given no empirical evidence whatsoever that we must 
“for empirical situations” grant that such “meanings are riveted to 
mind”. All one is bound to grant is that, if by an “empirical situation” 
is meant a complex, one of whose components is an intending mind, 
then of course mind (A) goes along with whatever is intended by it— 
without becoming prejudicial to the independence of the meaning of 
the intended objects (B means C). 

Now in conventional symbolism, where ‘that which means’ is a 
verbal proposition written or spoken, the reporter whose empirical 
account is in question holds that “the statement of course means, but 
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it is somebody’s statement, and that which means is neither the state- 
ment nor the somebody taken by itself alone”. We ask our second ob- 
server—whose powers of observation we, perhaps conveniently, do 
not for the moment question—to report on this case. We have here to 
deal, he says, not with intention or causation, but with representation. 
Consider the Rosetta stone, with its trilingual inscription about Ptolemy 
V and his bride Cleopatra. Before Boussard unearthed it in 1799, and 
before Champollion deciphered parts of its hieroglyphics, did it mean 
what the priests at Memphis meant more than two thousand years ago, 
and what it was later discovered to mean by Egyptologists? More 
simply, did Champollion discover its meaning, or did he make it mean 
what it eventually turned out to mean for him by focussing upon it 
the creative mental eye of interpretation? Now not only is it our un- 
premeditated belief, but it is the conviction of experts in such matters, 
that despite conflicting interpretations of an identical piece of writing, 
it means what it means, and its meaning is discovered by a kind of 
scientific and sympathetic analysis that tends to rule out the egocen- 
tricity of the interpreter. The fact of its being meaning for an inter- 
preter is not, at least methodologically, supposed to tamper with and 
alter that meaning, such that the assumption of empirical investiga- 
tion is that objective meaning by representation does not require for 
its being an interpreter. But how in the world, it may be asked, can 
it significantly be said that little chisellings on stone can of themselves, 
as they lie buried, mean some complex of objects and events remote 
in time and space? The answer is, by representation, not by intention. 
Of course, the marks do not point—even as the spilt milk did not point 
at (intend) the cat—with little literary fingers at their referent and 
say, ‘That is what we mean’. Such meaning would be intentional, and 
obviously would require animated or minded entities to do the intend- 
ing. But representative significance is distinct in kind from the inten- 
tional, or at least seems to be so upon empirical evidence. So again 
we have a meaning-situation containing three constituents, viz., A 
(Champollion) aware of or intending the complex ‘B (Rosetta stone) 
means C (Ptolemy and Cleopatra)’. The intentional meaning in this 
situation collapses with the removal of mind, but, for all we as yet 
know, the representation may remain intact after mind makes its exit. 
We shall not therefore permit Champollion to say, ‘J and these char- 
acters mean so-and-so’, but we shall demand of him to say, ‘These 
characters mean so-and-so, but until I have rigorously ruled out certain 
meanings that I may have read into them unwittingly, I shall not be 
in a position to report adequately on what they mean’. 

To block a possible objection, let us examine for a moment this re- 
presentative relation that functions in conventional symbolism. Some- 
one may argue that since initially this representative relation was estab- 
lished by convention (involving intention), it is the product of, and 
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in some sense dependent upon, mind. One might go so far as to hold 
that it subsists therefore only as long as it is being intended, though 
it may be, while intended, a kind of meaning fairly distinct from the 
intentional. This point deserves consideration. Suppose one should 
photograph the Matterhorn. Evidently the photographer is responsible 
for the production of something in this case, namely, a photographic 
image of the mountain. Between the picture-term and the mountain- 
term subsists a relation of resemblance; or, if we are not sure that 
resemblance is a relation, we can simply say that the two terms are 
similar. Now, for all we empirically know, two such terms could con- 
tinue to resemble each other in the absence of mind. And if the char- 
acters of conventional symbolism can be conceived to be word-por- 
traits at first pictorially like their referents but later similar or repre- 
sentative by convention and simplified for purposes of economy and 
general significance,’ it is plausiblé that the former could continue to 
mean the latter in this sense, without the assistance of an ever-present 
mind. But the major difficulty has not yet been squarely faced. If 
the sign is like the signified, then the signified is like the sign, since 
where similarity obtains, it obtains both ways. Designating it as a rela- 
tion, we are bound to say that it is symmetrical. But in actual meaning- 
situations the representation is one-directional, that is, asymmetrically 
from sign to thing signified. On a basis of mere likeness the mountain 
might as well ‘mean’ the picture as the picture (symbol) the mountain. 
And if this does not occur, then the asymmetry of even the representa- 
tive meaning in our situation is the product of a mind intending the 
symbol as sign and the symbolized as thing signified. Summarily, the 
representation is not significant till it is asymmetrical, and this asym- 
metry it seems to acquire only in the presence of mind, such that the 
removal of mind (A) entails the collapse of the meaning in the in- 
tended complex (B means C). 

How are we to answer this? The objection is forceful, and the 
answer delicate. Perhaps a reply can formulate itself in some such way as 
the following: the interpretation of conventional symbols is in part a 
process of ascertaining what someone intended by them. This may seem 
to be making a fatal concession to the ‘intentionalists’ in the theory of 
meaning, since it seems to assert that representative meaning in the 
end passes into and is dependent on the intentional. But this is not what 
we assert. We assert that when a man intends or means something 
and wants to say or communicate it, he makes an audible or visible 
mark, usually complex. Now we can ask him either, what does he mean 
by it, or, what does it mean. And he can answer in either one of these 
ways. But, no matter how we couch our question or he his answer, the 
tremendously important thing to note is that after he has defined his 


*T have made this the theme of an article entitled “Word-Portraiture” in 
the Journal of Philosophy, Feb. 2, 1933. 
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terms, there lies before us an asymmetrical relation of representation 
between symbol and symbolized, the consideration of which may pro- 
ceed with no further reference to the original arbitrary intention; just 
as one is free to make this or that picture, but having made it like the 
Matterhorn (defined his terms), the non-intentional relation of ‘stand- 
ing for’ is established, which then subsists by virtue of the nature of 
the terms of the representative relation, independent of intention. When 
Champollion engaged in the discovery of the meaning of the Rosetta 
stone’s hieroglyphics, there lay before him—not exclusively in the 
physicz) sense of ‘before’—the asymmetry of representation which we 
have seen is the sine qua non of representative meaning.® This sig- 
nificant relation he discerned by merely recognizing the stone as the 
sign-term. Obviously, such asymmetry of ‘standing for’ is preéstab- 
lished by an original intention (convention), but lies later for prehen- 
sion by the mind that is capable of becoming the discoverer, not the 
distorter, of its meaning. I am fairly confident that this description of 
conventional meaning-situations, though incomplete, is adequate to 
account for the undeniable fact that we discover the meaning even 
of marks significant by an initial convention, and for the fact of 
such meaning’s independence on the mental constituent A in the com- 
plex, ‘A is aware that B means C’. Of course, where A is he who 
originally made the statement (inscription) to be later interpreted, the 
complex is, ‘A intends B to represent C’, of which the component ‘B 
to represent C’ later becomes the independent and discoverable ‘B 
represents C’. And one of the reasons for viewing this latter com- 
ponent as independent is the fact that the original A who had something 
to communicate sought that which would continue to mean (representa- 
tively) what he once meant (intentionally), even after the intentional 
activity of H1s meaning it had subsided—which, by the way, is why we 
write books, or why there is such a thing as conventional symbolism, 
something to continue meaning what we mean, when we cease to mean. 

After this distinction made between intentional and representative 
meaning, I doubt that the analyst could consider what has been called 
the ‘conceptual’ meaning-situation as different in general structure 
from the conventional symbolic. The main difference has to do with the 
C-component. In the conventional situation, as taken above, this com- 
ponent is generally some individual, concrete thing or group of such, 
whereas in the conceptual situation the C-component is a plexus of 
highly abstract relationships or properties in nature, represented by 
the B-component, B here being a group of logical, mathematical, or 


* Asymmetrical representation is a sine qua non of conventional sym- 
holism, but it seems to me that there is representative meaning without 
asymmetry in cases where two natural entities symmetrically mean one 
another by genuine similarity. This issue is brought up in modified form 
below. 
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scientific symbols. Hence our three-cornered diagram of the conven- 
tional situation also portrays the structure of the conceptual; and 
what is true of the triangular meanings in the one is true of them in 
the other. 

Before passing on to some general remarks about theoretical—not 
empirical—reasons for asserting the dependence of all meaning on 
mind, I shall indicate what I take to be another kind of meaning that 
was not explicitly classified in the report under criticism. I shall call 
it implicational meaning. Why I make this inclusion is obvious, It is 
most obvious in cases of logical and mathematical deductive systems. 
The expert mathematician or logician is he who has become so familiar 
with the marks he manipulates on paper (the B-component in our 
meaning-situation) that, rather than being directly aware of their sen- 
sible configurations and their relations to what they stand for,* he is 
directly aware of just this last term, namely, the C-component. So true 
is this that the meaning he apprehends is not primarily the representa- 
tive relation between sign and signified (B means C), as it was when 
he was first learning the meaning of the symbolism. Rather is it the 
system of implications he contemplates within the C-component itself, 
become so manifest that the marks signifying it (B) are almost lost 
sight of. Now if a deductively fertile system can in any sense be called 
significant, or if the logician detects a kind of significance within it, 
then such meaning, being neither the representative, nor the causal, 
nor the intentional, may appropriately be classified as a distinct kind, 
namely, the implicational. He who traces implications is led from equa- 
tion to equation, proposition to proposition, species to genus, etc., by 
something in each that ‘means’ the next. Whether implication is by 
nature subsumptive, or to be defined by truth-values, or ‘operationally’ 
or what not, the fact remains that implication is a kind of meaning. 
To the objection that when one entity or complex implies another, it 
does not of itself literally mean that other, we answer as we have before 
answered that, certainly, the first does not point at or intend the second, 
such intention presupposing mental activity, but it does nevertheless 
imply it. And such implication, for all we as yet know, may obtain in 
the absence of any awareness of it, as in the case of the species ‘horse’ 
implying the genus ‘animal’, mind or no mind. I suppose one may, if 
one wills, refuse to call implication meaning. But, on very similar 


*I assume without proof that Hilbert’s doctrine of the meaninglessness 
of such marks is false, and that they stand for originals of some kind 
or other, probably of a highly abstract order. See Lewis and Langford: 
Symbolic Logic 127n 

* Having listed implicational meaning, I should perhaps list the applica- 
tional also, where ar exemplification or instance of an intension would be 
a part of its extensive meaning. For example, the ‘physical meaning’ of a 
scientific concept is its applicational meaning. Many intensions have no 
such meaning 

There may be other distinct kinds of meaning which are not listed here. 
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grounds, he would be forced to go on to deny that representation and 
causation are types of meaning. Then he would be left with nothing but 
the intentional, which is of the form ‘the ego means’.* Empirically at 
least, it would be easy subsequently to confound him, because, if com- 
mon usage is in any degree dependable, many instances could be indi- 
cated where ‘that which means’ is not an ego, and is seemingly not 
egocentric. Whether or not the theory of meaning I have here sug- 
gested is correct, such a consideration as this last is nonetheless im- 
portant, and contains the promise of some theory which avoids an 
unwarranted emphasis on intention, or on dependence on intention. Let 
us in this connection say, in fairness to the theory we are criticizing, 
that where dependence is concerned, it does not lay all the emphasis 
on intention or mind, for it holds that the meaning in the situation de- 
pends no less on the object meant. But we do look askance at the ten- 
dency to envelop the whole situation, object included, with some men- 
tal biography.’ The facts of the case point to a more plausible theory, 
one that does not deposit the whole of meaning thus in the lap of mind. 

Since we are examining meaning-situations with an eye to inde- 
pendence or dependence of meaning on mind, we can classify them into 
two general kinds, namely, situations in which such independence oc- 
curs, and situations in which there is dependence. For convenience, I 
shall call all cases of intentional meaning cases of projective sig- 
nificance, and all cases of causal, representative, and implicational 
meaning I shall call cases of panoramic significance. The main differ- 
ence is indicated by the two diagrams given above. Generally speak- 
ing, projective meaning is by definition dependent upon some mental 
constituent, since within such situations it is mind that means, or since 
the mental subject is one of the two terms of the significant intentional 
relation. Panoramic significance, on the other hand, is also a complex 
of terms in relation, but, being a panorama of meaning, it is a possible 
or actual object of awareness, upon which latter it depends of course 
for its being known, but not necessarily for its being. This assertion 
leads on to another interesting one, viz., that there is a simple sense in 
which even an intention is independent of awareness. When an in- 
tention becomes panoramic significance, it is by no means ‘riveted’ to 
the mind of the subject for whom it appears as object. To illustrate: 
where B is a mind intending C, A may stroll upon the scene and dts- 
cover B’s intentions. Plainly, for A these intentions would constitute 


*I beg the reader to weigh this point carefully. I am not concocting 
various kinds of non-intentional meaning by arbitrary and odd definition. 
There are many cases of ‘this means that’ in which the ‘this’ is not a mind. 
The question is, is mind indispensable to the being of such meaning? Cun- 
ningham’s account is full of assertions of the fact that mind and such 
meaning frequently occur together, but lacking in proof that without mind 
there could be no such meaning. 

* See below, footnote 11. 
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a case of panoramic significance. It is important to keep this distinction 
in mind. Projective meaning depends only on the mind from whose 
intending activity it borrows its adjective “projective”, not upon the 
interpreting mind before which it lies as objective panorama.® 

Confronted with this dichotomy of meaning into projective and 
panoramic, the reader may desire to make a criticism. He may object 
that in most if not in all cases of panoramic significance the panorama 
extends indefinitely in all directions, such that to indicate one of its 
elements and say that it means another specific element is false. Rather 
does it mean an unspecified and indefinite number of other elements. 
The case of so-called causal meaning is here in point. If merely to be 
related as cause and effect is to ‘mean’, then any physical event x 
means the universe of events with which it is causally connected. There- 
fore, our critic maintains, a causal relation becomes truly significant 
only when the searchlight of intention is directed upon it, leaving the 
bewildering regress of all the other connections in the dark. Precisely 
the same objection may be made against the notion that implication, 
unassisted by an intending mind, is meaning. It may be argued that x 
means y by implication, only when prehension of just # and y occurs, 
to the exclusion of the indefinite number of other implicates of x. The 
criticism extends even to cases of representative meaning, where simi- 
larity of sign and signified plays a part. William James couched it 
pointedly thus: “[which similar object] does it [the sign, datum] stand 
for? It declares no intention in this respect, it merely resembles; it 
resembles all [things like it] indifferently, and resembling, per se, is 
not necessarily representing or standing for at all’’.® 

Let us answer this objection first. If a natural event or object # is 
like both y and z, then, representatively, it certainly means either y or 
zor both, so that if for Tom it means y and for Dick it means z, Tom 
is aware of a part of its representative meaning and Dick of the other 
part, with no theoretical or practical complication whatsoever. That « 
‘declares no intention’ as to what it means is only to say that + means 
by representation, not by intention, which is very obviously true in 
such cases of symbolization. And Tom or Dick may selectively attend 
toa whole or a part of what it represents. Now if uniqueness of refer- 
ence is desired, there is a simple way of obtaining it—by the use of 
word-portraits. Make the portrait in detail just like this or that referent. 
That is, specify. You accomplish this by employing such symbolic 
prefixes as ‘this’ before an otherwise general term, and by the appro- 
priate use of specifying adjectives, prepositions, etc. Then the descrip- 


_ “It is in this sense that, though some intentional meaning may have been 
involved in the Rosetta stone, both intention and representation were 
Panoramic for Champollion, hence were meaning to be discovered, not 
projected by Champollion himself. 

*The Meaning of Truth 18. See Royce also for this notion of willed 
representation. 
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tion becomes singular, and its reference unique. It is not difficult to 
recognize the unique representative reference of a portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt, be this portrait colorful or verbal. But, it may be retorted, 
even a portrait of Theodore Roosevelt is like any other portrait in the 
general respect of its being a portrait. Still worse, in so far as it is a 
thing, it is like or similar to any other thing, say the Gulf Stream. 
Hence, if mere resemblance is meaning, Teddy’s portrait means the 
Gulf Stream. The truth therefore seems to be, it is concluded, that genu- 
ine or significant representation occurs only with the assistance of 
a specifying intention. 

I confess I am not quite sure what the complete answer to such an 
objection is, but I am perfectly sure about a part of it, which is that 
in one definite and definable sense Teddy’s portrait, independent of any 
intention strictly so called, is exclusively like Teddy himself and not 
like the Gulf Stream. This is an objective, non-mental fact. There may 
be another sense in which his portrait is like the Gulf Stream, but 
relations of representation are not primarily of this order. It would be 
necessary to work out a kind of logic of similarity and representation 
here in order to define these two senses, a task in which I am forced 
to engage elsewhere. This answer, coupled with the statement above 
that, besides uniqueness of representative reference, there may also be 
ramifications of such reference where the # in question is genuinely 
like more than one thing, will have to suffice for the present. 

We have yet to answer the objections pertaining to causal and im- 
plicational regresses. In principle, the answer is simpler in these cases 
than in the case of representative significance. The objection about the 
indefinite reach of causal panoramic significance clothes itself in a 
specious validity as long as one forgets that causal meaning is not in- 
tentional meaning. Intentions do have fairly abrupt and unique termini 
of reference, and it is with this in view that the unwitting critic may 
deny that causal connection is meaningful, on the ground that, if 
described as meaningful, it would mean too much. For myself, how- 
ever, I find the hypothesis of a cosmic labyrinth of causal meaning, to 
be explored by the sciences, a satisfactory one—with no genuine scien- 
tific or philosophical evidence against it. Such meaning is traced by 
the eye of the patient and persistent investigator, and if he never gets 
absolutely to the end of the business, then we have so much the more 
evidence that this kind of meaning is, as described, actually inex- 
haustible.*° And the gist of this reply holds also for the inexhaustibility 
of the panorama of implicational significance. To mean heaven knows 
how much is not necessarily to mean nothing at all. 

Probably what the intentionalist in the theory of meaning has in 


*It should be kept in mind that tracing causal connections does not in 
science usually mean a passage from particular to particular ad infinitum, 
but a generalization of particular connections into a causal law. 
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mind when he lays such emphasis on the mind’s intending is the psy- 
chology of interests. It is certainly true that what determines my being 
interested in (or intending) this rather than that component of a situa- 
tion is what I have been and what I am. You will not fully understand 
my intentions until you are acquainted with my biography. This point 
introduces us into a theoretical consideration or two about mind- 
dependent meaning. It seems to have provided our intentionalist with 
an argument in defense of the doctrine of no-meaning-without-mind. 
Here is the argument, quoted at some length: “Any analysis of the 
meaning-situation which proceeds as if its connection with a biographi- 
cal history were of no significance is ab initio caught in a vicious ab- 
straction and can hardly obtain anything but abstractions in the end. 
The plain empirical truth seems to be that every meaning-situation is 
somebody’s, and the ‘somebody’ is no mere act but a historical process. 
And the process is deeply involved in the meaning-situation that finds 
its place within it. This is the truth at the bottom of the ‘egocentric 
predicament’, if one chooses to call it so—a predicament, be it noted, 
which is inescapable, so far at least as empirical meanings are con- 
cerned. To read the meaning-situation as if it had no part in such a 
biographical process is to misread it: taken thus it is taken abstractly, 
and viciously so.” 

This excerpt is significant because, on the one hand, it is an example 
of how the theoretical conclusion about mind-dependence is inferred 
from the empirical fact that mind is a component of the situation under 
observation, and, on the other hand, it illustrates the tendency to “deep- 
ly involve” the whole meaning-situation in the mind’s biography. Now 
if one has already assumed the truth of idealism, he will be contented 
with empirical reports of this kind. But he who has not presupposed 
idealism will say: this talk about vicious abstractions itself promises 
fast to become a vicious petitio principii, unless it at once be recognized 
that, apparently, the mind’s biography is deeply involved in and pro- 
foundly determines the mind’s interests or intentions only, but not, so 
far as is empirically observable, the whole meaning-situation.™ It 
would indeed be a vicious abstraction to attempt to describe intentional 
meaning in the absence of mind and mental biography. But is it not 
almost a truism that when two or more minds engage in the task of 
discovering the panoramic significance of the situation, biographical 
differences in these interpreting minds must not be allowed to modify, 
or become deeply involved in, the meaning to be discovered. Where 
such involvement does occur, the interpreters are either savages or 
dilettanti, and their interpretation is worthless. Never could we tole- 

" Strictly, the argument in the text asserts that the mind not only deter- 
mines, but is determined by, the object, such that the removal either of mind 


or of object from the situation would destroy its meaning. This is the view 
I am criticizing. 
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rate the argument that, because #’s biography is different from that of 
y, the situation ‘for’ # is panoramically different from the sitvation 
‘for’ y. Unless of course solipsism is true. 

Either there is panoramic significance, having the status we have 
described, or solipsism is true. This is partially recognized even in the 
account under criticism, and the attempt to escape solipsistic conse- 
quences is made by admitting that mind and object are everywhere 
separate and distinct, and that “the object is a systematic complex in 
which implication and inference [what we have called panoramic 
significance] hold”. But the true import of these assertions is negated 
by the odd non-sequitur that therefore “the understanding makes na- 
ture”,!? and by other inconsistent statements to the effect that the mind 
is a historical process “within which the [whole meaning-] situation 
falls”. How this latter proposition, and the proposition asserting other- 
ness between mind and object, and the proposition that the object is an 
integral constituent of any meaning-situation, can all be true, is not 
made clear. 

Since the theoretical'* considerations about error and space-time 
intervals are aimed at establishing epistemological dualism rather than 
an idealistic theory of meaning, and since we are concerned primarily 
with the latter, we shall not have much to say about them. Perhaps only 
two points need be made in this connection, in the form, unfortunately, 
of a confession of faith. Firstly, even if epistemological dualism is the 
correct description of cognitive situations, the outline here given of the 
meaning-situation could nevertheless be in the main correct. There 
would still be projective and panoramic significance, exhibiting the 
characteristics above indicated—though certain drastic revisions would 
have to be made in cases where a form of conceptualism or nominalism 
is coupled with say physical realism. We might be left in the end with 
only causal meaning as panoramic and mind-independent, all meaning 
by representation (similarity) and implication being the product of the 
mind. Be that as it may, it is highly probable that only the theory 
which asserts that nothing exists independent of awareness could con- 
sistently assert that there is no meaning without mind. Moreover, there 
is no peculiar substantiation for idealism here in a dualistic theory of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, if non-veridical perception is a mystery on the basis of a 
theory of direct perception, veridical perception is no less a mystery on 
the basis of a theory of indirect perception. Candid epistemological 
dualists’* confess their inability to know what to make of the “relation 


™ See above footnote. 

"By empirical and theoretical considerations I mean descriptions of 
pre-analytical and post-analytical data respectively. 

“IT have in mind Broad and Russell. Dualist Strong speaks of a “missing 
link in epistemology”. 
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of appearing”, where the datum is a veridical representative of a physi- 
cal object numerically distinct from it. Even in the account of meaning 
we have examined, the “objective reference” of the “functional con- 
tent” is called an epistemological ultimate, absolutely opaque to further 
analysis. What is the nature of this reference? The answer is: Jg- 
noramus. Now even if I should grant that dualism is true, I should never 
allow such a genuinely problematic aspect as objective reference the 
right of exemption from analysis. For the same reason, believing as I do 
in the truth of epistemological monism, I should never allow error such 
an exemption, though as yet no adequate analysis of it, on the basis of 
direct realism, may have been made. I have naively preferred to be 
forced to answer, /gnoramus, as a direct realist rather than as a dualist. 
When I see a white, smooth, spherical billiard-ball roll over a green 
table-top, I find myself constitutionally unable to believe that the quali- 
ties I directly perceive do not qualify the physical objects of my per- 
ception in the same intimate way that an electric current qualifies the 
thin wire it sets aglow in a Mazda bulb. Either a theory of perception 
and error which does not contradict the description of this simple ex- 
perience, or—/gnoramus. It is this naiveté that has induced me to 
describe the meaning-situation on the basis of an assumption that I 
take to be the safest in the long run, and which might be proved false 
without invalidating my general theory of meaning. 

In conclusion, it should be admitted that practically no positive evi- 


been adduced in substantiation of the hypothesis that 


dence has here 
panoramic significance is mind-independent. What the distinction be- 
tween projective and panoramic significance has accomplished is little 
more than to show how arguments about intentional (dependent) 


} 


meaning may not hold for other kinds, and how the arguments about 


mental biography, error, etc., do not refute the doctrine that there may 
be, in a definable sense, some meaning without mind." 
xs 


V. C. ALpricu 


*T realize that to defend a realistic theory of meaning is hazardous, when 
even a neo-realist of the calibre of a Perry seems to reject it. Perry writes: 
“A and B, through their co-presence as content (of consciousness) may 
indirectly acquire new relations, such as ‘meaning’”, which he calls an in- 
stance of “genuine dependence on consciousness”. The New Realism 140 
I believe though that Perry had in mind a certain kind of meaning, not 
meaning as a whole, when he made this statement. 
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The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American Philosophy. 
By G. Watts CuNNINGHAM. New York and London, The Century 
Company, 1933. Pp. xiii, 547. 

The distinctive features of this important book are clearly indicated 
by Professor Cunningham in his preface. It is concerned with the argu- 
ments in support of an idealistic metaphysics—rather than with histori- 
cal affiliations or extra-logical motives—as these have been presented 
by its leading representatives in Britain and America from Ferrier to 
Haldane and McTaggart. Exposition and criticism are carefully sepa- 
rated, not merely in the arrangement of chapters but in the method and 
interest expressed in each, since Professor Cunningham rightly holds 





that an understanding of the philosophies in question, as their authors 
intended them, is a prerequisite to any useful and valid criticism of 
their conclusions. The critical treatment is primarily analytic, dis- 
criminating the several strands in the complex idealist doctrine and 
examining in some detail their mutual consistency and probable valid- 
ity. While the conclusions thus reached are not developed into a con- 
structive philosophy either as a variant of idealism or an alternative 
to it, they constitute as they stand a considerable contribution to their 
subject. 

The expository chapters of the book are much more than the read- 
able restatement of familiar theories which it is the function of a text- 
book to provide. The treatment is throughout understanding and, in 
the main, sympathetic, with a just appreciation of the qualities which 
made Bradley, Bosanquet, and Royce the philosophic leaders of their 
generation. But it is also sufficiently independent in statement to make 
the doctrine accessible as an ordered and communicable system of ideas 
to many who have found these philosophers oracular, dogmatic, and 
confused in their own presentation of their views. For my part, I 
found James Ward and the “personalists” more palatable in this version 
than in the original. Only in the chapter on McTaggart does the 
author’s critical zeal at times interfere with a full appreciation of the 
argument. Professor Cunningham seems still too much a follower of 
Bosanquet to be quite patient with the apriorism of The Nature of 
Existence. 

The critical analysis is centered on three main types of idealistic 
argument: the epistemological, which is based on the alleged ultimacy 
of the subject-object relation; the argument a contingentia mundi from 
the nisus toward totality in all finite experience; and the “ontological 
argument” which proceeds a priori from the necessary characteristics 
of existence as such to the spiritual nature of reality. This third argu- 
ment is hardly on a level with the other two. It is here represented 
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only by the impressive but highly individual dialectic of McTaggart, 
and while the difficulties discerned in his position are considerable, they 
hardly warrant a generalization as to the frailty of this sort of argu- 
ment in support of the case for idealism. 

The other two arguments recur in one form or another throughout 
the period and from their analysis important conclusions are drawn as 
to the present status of the case for idealism. Professor Cunningham 
argues convincingly, I think, that the epistemological argument is un- 
sound for two main reasons: (a) knowledge must transcend the im- 
mediate relation of subject to object if solipsism is to be avoided and 
(b) this transcendence must follow and be grounded in the nature of 
the object of knowledge. It cannot be imposed by “mind” upon an alien 
material. Thus, even though “intelligibility” be our goal, it is objective 
reality, as progressively disclosed to mind, that must determine for us 
what is, and what is not, intelligible (520 ff.). 

So far, then, the argument for idealism fails. But it fails because it 
neglects considerations which are themselves basic to another “tdealis- 
tic argument”—that which insists “that experience in all its forms is in 
contact with an order that reaches beyond, that this contact is of such 
a nature as to imply something about both experience itself and the sur- 
rounding order, and that a reading of this implicative attachment may 
give us an answer to the problem of reality” (381). This “reaching 
beyond”, “transcendence”, or “nisus toward totality” is the ground for 
another sort of idealism—the “speculative” variety which Creighton 
distinguished from the mentalism of Berkeley and his followers. By 
emphasizing, as against both realistic critics and idealistic protagonists, 
the independence of this doctrine and its positive incompatibility with 
the “epistemological argument”, Professor Cunningham has been able 
to discriminate what seems to him the permanently valid claim of 
idealism “that the cognitive situation is essentially self-transcendent 
and that ‘reality’ is the context within which such transcendence finds 
its logical ground” (ix). 

Even here, however, there has been confusion and Professor Cun- 
ningham finds it necessary to distinguish between the “reality” which 
functions as the subject of judgment in specific situations and by which 
thought is rightly guided and the “real reality” supposed to lie beyond, 
which would furnish “an absolute satisfaction or satisfaction in gen- 
eral” (451) to the demands of the intellect. Not only is the latter 
not implied by the former, it seems positively contrary to it. The “abso- 
lute reality” fails to function as an intelligible subject of judgment— 
hence Bradley’s admission of the final “suicide of thought”—while its 
exclusive pretensions render dubious those specific situations in which 
the transcendence of thought is in fact grounded and justified (451 
ff.). Limited to such “specific situations”, the “nisus” argument sug- 
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gests a philosophy which eschews a priori constructions and pins its 
faith to “experience”, which distinguishes the objects given in experi- 
ence from the special conditions of their giveness, and which finds in 
the meaning of such objects as progressively disclosed to human in- 
telligence the only reality to which thought can or should conform. 
Such a philosophy, Professor Cunningham believes, can adjudicate 
the claims of personalists and absolutists, mentalists and dualists, with- 
in the idealistic camp with substantial justice to all. It approximates, at 
least, to that “sane philosophy” which Pringle-Pattison set as the goal 
of idealism. 

There is so much in this analysis in which many non-idealists, myself 
among them, would be glad to concur, that we can hardly forbear to 
carry the inquiry further. The operation has been conducted with im- 
pressive skill; one after another we have seen diseased but supposedly 
vital organs removed from the ailing body of idealist doctrine and now, 
as the surgeon completes his task we hasten to ask, “But will the patient 
live?” Oddly enough, it is a question which Professor Cunningham 
himself makes no attempt to answer. On page 339 he tells us that, 
“Tdealism is that philosophical doctrine which undertakes to show that, 
in order to think matter or the spatio-temporal order of events in its 
ultimate nature, we are logically compelled to think mind or spirit 
along with it as in some sense foundational to it”. Yet after all the 
arguments in support of this thesis have been carefully considered 
the bearing of the result on the doctrine they were supposed to support 
is not even mentioned. Does Professor Cunningham believe that there 
is some essential connection between “meaning” as the “nisus” argu- 
ment reveals it and “mind” or “spirit” in the usual idealist sense of 
those terms? Bosanquet and Creighton seem to have found support for 
“idealism” along this line, and it may be that on this point Professor 
Cunningham is still their disciple. To justify any such connection, how- 
ever, something dangerously close to the epistemological argument is 
required, and it is significant that he attempts no such justification. If, 
on the other hand, no such suggestion is intended, what distinguishes 
this result of “idealism” from an explicit naturalism in its bearing on 
the essential idealistic thesis? It was largely because the idealists, 
especially those whose concern for “spirit” was greatest, saw clearly 
the insufficiency of the “nisus” argument alone to justify the primacy 
of spirit that they had recourse to the more dubious but more satisfy- 
ing epistemological argument here rejected. It is right and proper to 
consider these arguments on their own merits and in provisional ab- 
straction from the metaphysic they were devised to prove, but the result 
leaves the case for idealism in a somewhat indefinite and unsatisfying 
condition. 

I am also doubtful about the status of the “nisus” argument itself 
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after the radical reconstruction that Professor Cunningham has pro- 
posed for it. If “specific situations” are the subjects in which thought 
seeks its satisfaction, there seems to be an important and even decisive 
sense in which there is not a “nisus” or “transcendent reference” within 
experience. For it was the doctrine of Bradley and Bosanquet that the 
specific situation could not be understood, that it could not “satisfy the 
intellect’’, except as it qualified and was transmuted in a “real reality” 
beyond itself. This reference—from “specific situations” to “real 
reality’—was precisely the “nisus” which the idealistic argument 
stressed, and if it is to be deleted the salt will indeed have lost its savor. 
Some sort of transcendent reference will of course remain—the “mean- 
ing” element in experience is hardly to be neglectd—but its context and 
implications in specific situations are so different from that “Pilgrim’s 
Progress toward the Absolute” of which Bosanquet wrote that the argu- 
ment a contingentia mundi seems rather to distort than to clarify its 
nature. Here again the operation has been more drastic than the 
physician is prepared explicitly to admit. 

But whatever the fate of idealism may be, we can at least be grateful 
that there has developed from it a philosophical position whose dis- 
criminating sanity can contribute much to our current controversies. 
If this result be idealism then, for my own part, I find idealism a very 
welcome doctrine; and if it be not idealism, it is not less sound philoso- 
phy for that. 

ArTHuR E. Murpuy 


Brown UNIVERS!1 


Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals. By Fet1x S. Conen. New York, The 

Falcon Press, Inc., 1933. Pp. xii, 304. 

The problem of the relation of law to ethics is an ancient one. It was 
debated by the Greek philosophers in the form of the question whether 
justice was something absolute or something conventional. At various 
times ethical philosophies have profoundly influenced legal develop- 
ment. The ethics of Stoicism effectively determined the character of 
Roman law in the later period. The close connection between the ethics 
of Calvinism and the legal, as well as the economic, structure of what 
we know as capitalism has been amply demonstrated by Professor 
Tawney. And the close relationship between Bentham’s ethical hedo- 
nism and the legal reforms in England in the early nineteenth century 
is a commonplace. Since Bentham, however, it would be difficult to 
point to any effective criticism of legal institutions emanating from, 
and inspired by, a fresh or fertile ethical philosophy. It is Dr. Cohen’s 
major premise that law must always be responsible to ethics. How- 
ever stated or defined, the ultimate end and purpose of law reduces to 
the general proposition: “The law ought to bring about as much good 
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as it can.” It is in attempting to give content to this principle “by de- 
fining the nature of the good and indicating the extent of the law’s 
actual powers over that realm” that the author envisages his task. 

It is an ambitious undertaking to apply the canons of scientific 
method to morality—to elaborate a science of ethics. The author sweeps 
away the objection to the possibility of such a science on the ground 
that the subject-matter of ethics is value, while science deals with facts. 
“Values are facts, and if they are facts of a peculiar sort, so too are 
colors, sounds, and intervals of time.” Scientific method consists 
essentially in “(1) the logical explication and systematic development 
of possible hypotheses, and (2) the testing of these hypotheses and 
implications in the light of immediate observations”. In both respects 
the author believes that ethics is eminently capable of scientific treat- 
ment. There ensues an analysis of possible ethical systems. The con- 
clusion is that there are two theories, either of which is a valid ex- 
planation of the world of value. “On the one hand, there is the theory 
that intrinsic goodness is relative, definable and identical with a rela- 
tion to an approving individual. On the other hand, there is the theory 
that intrinsic goodness is relative, definable and identical with a rela- 
plication to positive pleasantness.” Between these incompatible alterna- 
tives there appears to be no rational basis of choice, and so legal 
philosophy must be reared “in the shadow of these doubts” and on 
this uncertain foundation. It is, therefore, only as one rational hypothe- 
sis that the author gives his blessing to the hedonistic doctrine as af- 
fording the most likely criterion for judgments in the field of law. 
There is a positive and a normative element in legal ideals. When 
ethical analysis has defined the ultimate factor of value, the irreducible 
minimum, then the positive sciences of economics, sociology, etc., may 
be called upon to establish causal relationships between this value- 
element and other aspects of the cosmos. But until the normative ele- 
ment has been defined, legal criticism has no criterion of judgment. 
“Sociological jurisprudence”, the author insists, “will remain a pious 
hope until its advocates adopt some ethical system which indicates, as 
does hedonism, a definite variable to look for in tracking down the 
significance of any legal element”. 

Any proposed standard of legal criticism represents an attempt at 
abstraction from a full and complete valuation of the nature of legal 
acts. The author examines a number of such possible standards: (1) 
the aesthetic standard, whereby a body of law is viewed as an isolated 
rational system, and its elements evaluated in terms of their logical 
consistency with one another; (2) the standard which values law in 
terms of its expressed content, a law commanding a good thing or for- 
bidding a bad thing being always a good law regardless of whether it 
is obeyed or the actual social results; (3) the standard of purpose, or 
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intention, which abstracts das Zweck im Recht into a universal cri- 
terion. These three non-utilitarian standards would make any scientific 
inquiry into the consequences or results of law quite irrelevant. Other 
standards which take consequence and effect into account, but which 
too narrowly consider some particular end of law as the measure of 
value, are: (4) the valuation of law in terms of peace, as Hobbes 
would justify the legal order as an escape from the bellum omnium 
contra omnes; (5) the valuation of law in terms of liberty, which is 
both ambiguous and often destructive of the essential conditions for 
the good life, as witness the developments of the doctrine of liberty of 
contract; (6) the standard of social interests, which, in limiting the 
sphere of the law to those litigious conflicts between groups which are 
economically and politically able to formulate and fight for their inter- 
ests, quite ignores those human goods which are not self-consciously 
arranged in the arena of social controversy; (7) the standard of jus- 
tice, which perhaps because of its ambiguity has been the most popular 
of all legal criteria, and which so far as it achieves definition means 
an appeal to a kind of non-reasoning instinct which goes of its own 
accord straight to the best solution, thus escaping any sort of intellec- 
tual criticism; and (8) the standard of natural law, which in empha- 
sizing the elements of value and universality has never successfully 
fused them into a satisfactory criterion of legal judgment. All these 
appear to the author as untenable shortcuts to legal criticism. His final 
conclusion is that “The life of legal philosophy is the search for the 
ethical constant in the ideal of ‘natural law with changing content’ ”, 
and that “This constant in natural law is simply its goodness”. 
WALTER J. SHEPARD 

Tue Onto State University 
The Socratic Problem. By ArtTHUR KENYON Rocers. New Haven, Yale 

University Press, 1933. Pp. vi, 200. 

Render unto Plato the things which are Plato’s, and unto Socrates 
the things which are Socrates’! Such is the cry of all who approach 
this problem with any pretensions to exact scholarship; and Professor 
Rogers is no exception to the rule. He is convinced that his “honest 
effort to let the evidence speak for itself” succeeds where others—in- 
cluding Burnet and Taylor—have failed, and suggests that all, save 
a few critics, who think the ‘lem incapable of solution have not 
“faced the issue squarely by an examination of the evidence in detail”. 

Socrates, according to our author, is a moral sage and mystic, with 
no systematic philosophy of his own. Plato, on the other hand, is a 
political expert and professional dialectician, a mathematical scientist 
and metaphysician, with a philosophy which has grown out of genu- 
inely Socratic roots, but has grown entirely beyond the position of 
Socrates. The biographical and dialectical parts of Plato’s writings 
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should accordingly be kept as distinct as possible. What are usually 
recognized as different strata in the Dialogues, the fervor, the love, and 
the faith and inspiration, on the one hand, and the cool criticism of 
rhetoric, poetry, and religion, on the other, are to be explained by de- 
claring the one to be “Socratic” and the other “Platonic”. There are not 
two strata in one man, but two men embedded in one literary stratum. 

To the author, this position does not represent merely his own indi- 
vidual view, something which pleases his imagination, a surmise con- 
verted into a thesis to amuse his leisure hours. He intends us to take 
it seriously, as a definitive solution of an “exciting” problem, a solu- 
tion satisfactory to scholars and philosophers alike. It is unfortunate 
that he insists upon this, for his picture, as a picture, is both plausible 
and pleasing. 

There are two lines of criticism which are inevitable. In the first 
place, the author’s faith in his dichotomizing logic will not be shared 
by his more sophisticated readers. What Plato has joined, this rather 
simple logic puts asunder with a naive assurance that its distinctions 
are not arbitrary, but objectively valid. It is possible, by this method, 
to construct m pictures of Socrates, with the remainder of Plato’s work 
crowded into the frame. It all depends upon where you draw the line. 
And, in this particular field, there were already a great number of /pse 
dixi’s, as there must be in constructing pictures in mosaic. In the sec- 
ond place, Platonists will not be satisfied with the position assigned to 
Plato. They cannot give up the fervor, the deep spiritual insight into 
love and faith, which they find everywhere in Plato’s work. A Plato 
minus everything which could be labeled Socratic, is not the Plato they 
know and love; and they will refuse to be fobbed off with a slightly 
more artistic Speusippus. Their Plato includes Socrates. 

By the author, both lines of criticism will be regarded merely as 
examples of that ‘pervasive vagueness’ which is, to him, an indication 
that such critics have failed to examine the evidence in detail. Soit. 

Rupert CLENDON LopcE 


‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


Philosophie. Von Kart Jaspers. 3 vols. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1932. 

Pp. 340, 440, 237. 

This large and systematic work would seem to be an authoritative 
contemporary expression of the more orthodox tradition of German 
speculation and to gather into itself the development of this Kantian 
tradition up to the present time. Yet it reflects also the influence of 
other recent German movements which attempt to break away from 
the Kantian approach. The first volume is a critique of science in the 
spirit of the First Critique, the second is Fichtean in its emphasis upon 
the activity and freedom of the subjective self, and the third is reminis- 
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cent of both Schelling and Hegel in its attempt to transcend the 
dichotomy of subject and object in a reading of history as the key to 
a transcendent unity. In its largest conception, then, the book belongs 
to the tradition of Kantian idealism; but its presentation of this con- 
ception contains much that is new, and one gets the impression at times 
that the orthodox structure is not so much essential anatomy as con- 
venient scaffolding for an imaginative outlook of a very different kind. 
But if this occasional impression is correct, it must be said that, while 
the work illustrates the transition from an old to a new way of thought, 
it leaves the latter in a suggestive rather an articulate form. 

The first volume, entitled Weltorientierung, discusses the limits of 
empirical analysis and their forward reference to the subjective ac- 
tivity of the self. New and interesting is the extension of this critique 
to the field of political and other practice. The recourse to Positivism 
or to Idealism as an escape from the antinomies of empirical analysis 
is explicitly forbidden on the ground that these doctrines abstract from 
the individual and subjective actuality of the knower, in order to 
describe reality as systematic and objective being. The subjective ac- 
tivity is materialized and fixated by these doctrines, to the neglect of 
the historical dimension of the real. 

The second volume treats of the illumination cast upon existence by 
our individual subjective experience (FE-xistenzerhellung). The author 
is experienced in the field of psychology and psychiatry (Psychologie 
als Weltanschauung, 1925; Allgemeine Psychopatholggie, 1923), and 
his vivid and profound analysis of the concrete personal life is the most 
original and interesting, and in my opinion the most valuable, part of 
the book. In these pages the literary and scientific analysis of human 
experience that has been the characteristic and most potent interest of 
the recent past finds admission into systematic philosophy, and leads the 
way to a philosophic appreciation of the facts of interpersonal com- 
munication that is of great importance for future speculation. But the 
explicit objective of this fine description is only the discovery of the 
inherent limits, in death, sorrow, struggle, and guilt, of the personal 
life, and of the imposition they lay upon us of moving towards a 
transcendental resolution. 

This transcendental resolution is the theme of the third volume 
(Metaphysik) ; and since the ultimate illumination is described as being 
more or less mystical in character, in that it is essentially ineffable, 
transcendent over the dichotomy of subject and object, and immediate, 
it is not surprising that its exposition should leave us somewhat in the 
dark. While the transcendent cognition is essentially inarticulate, we 
are told that it has nevertheless its symbolism, and indeed in three 
stages. The first is that of the immediate individual apprehension, the 
second is provided by the various non-intellectual symbolisms of our 
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culture, while the third is nothing else than the articulate development 
in time of metaphysical theory itself. This conception seems to rob the 
two critiques leading up to it of their significance; and while it is 
most necessary to distinguish the concrete living imagination of the 
creative thinker from the mere acceptance by others of his imaginative 
or intellectual constructions, it is a service to neither science nor 
philosophy to set up this creative faculty as a peculiar possession of 
the transcendental philosopher. All genuine thought, I presume, evinces 
these three phases of immediacy, imaginative evolution, and symbolic 
expression; and it is only the transcendentalist’s initial confusion of 
scientific thinking with scientific symbolism that could deny to science 
its claim to transcend the given and the stereotyped. I therefore con- 
clude, though unwilling to seem ungrateful for the rich occasional in- 
sight of this work, that we have here one more rendition of that 
spurious Hegelian transcendentalism which initially repudiates the 
validity of empirical analysis only to refer us finally to a somewhat 
superficial account, non-empirical only because it is too vague and un- 
systematic to be called science, of cultural history. Doubtless our exist- 
ing sciences have too much neglected the historical aspect of nature in 
their pursuit of enduring structure, and we can well believe that natural 
and human history, now that physics is securely established in its own 
right, is the proper matter of future philosophical speculation; but to 
characterize this speculation as superempirical is really to abstain from 
it, and to adherg to the letter in despite of the deeper intention of 
those pioneers who, from Schelling and Hegel on, have striven to lay 
the foundations of an empirical reconstruction of the genetic process 
of nature. 


Hucu MILLer 
University or CALtFornta at Los ANGELES 


Foundations of the Philosophy of Value. An Examination of Value 
and Value Theories. By H. Osporne. Cambridge, The University 
Press; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xxii, 132 


Mr. Osborne offers us an extremely compact discussion of what 
might be called “pure” theory of value, freed from any consideration 
of the practical problems of ethical living, asserting with excessive 
modesty that “the problem of the validity of Value-judgments . . . is 
not, and could not be, of any direct use to a moral being desiring guid- 
ance in concrete ethical situations” (132). His book should command 
wide attention. 

Mr. Osborne is not the first to point out that the value concept is 
defined and used in a great variety of ways (frequently incompatible 
with each other). He draws from this the essentially nominalistic con- 
clusion that there is no such thing as a unified concept of value ade- 
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quate to serve all possible approaches to the problem. In despair of any 
universally acceptable definition of value, Mr. Osborne adopts the 
expedient (for it is little more) of criticizing value theories on the basis 
of their underlying metaphysical assumptions. In doing so he chiefly 
confines his attention to three types of theory: the psychological-sub- 
jective, the realistic, and the idealistic. However one may differ on 
many details of this survey, one must admit that Mr. Osborne has 
stated succinctiy some essential characteristics of the theories he dis- 
cusses, and in a way to bring into sharp juxtaposition points of conflict. 
While he concedes that neither empirical investigation nor logical argu- 
ment seems capable of refuting the ethical relativity implicit in the 
psychological approach to value theory, he asserts (with quaint despair 
of philosophical integrity) that “no one except a philosopher would 
maintain a theory of unrestricted ethical relativity while clearly under- 
standing its import...” (62). 

With regard to the psychological and the realistic theories about 
value Mr. Osborne concludes that they are “unprovable and irrefut- 
able” (87). The realist can refute subjectivism only by making his 
own question-begging assumptions, and much the same can be said for 
any subjectivist refutation of realism. Mr. Osborne inclines towards 
an idealistic theory because it seems to escape both the ethical relativity 
of subjectivism and the logical hiatuses of the intuitions implicit in 
realism. In doing so he concedes that “the arguments by which Idealism 
has been defended are logically puerile”’, whereas those in “defense of 
Realism and psychological Naturalism have considerable apparent 
speciousness” (102). The strength of idealism he finds to lie, rather, 
in its concomitance with the commonsense ethical judgments of man- 
kind. His first attempt to formulate an idealistic ethical canon is as 
follows: “I ought always to be guided by the dictates of my Con- 
science” (105). A dilemma arises from the possibility of errors in 
conscience, as in the case of the worthy though mistaken man. Mr. 
Osborne tries to escape this dilemma by making the extremely dubious 
assumption “that Conscience is on the whole a veridical faculty” (118), 
and by “extrapolating” from the value judgments of the individual to 
the value judgments of the race. His final canon for ethical values 
reads: “I ought to adopt that rule of conduct which is most likely to 
ensure that I and all men, present and to come, will produce a greater 
amount of positive value throughout our lives than would be ensured 
by any alternative rule” (119). 

It would seem that Mr. Osborne could have escaped the dangerous 
assumption as to the veridical character of conscience by formulating 
his basic canon in such a way as to make it a primary ethical duty to 
explore every possible aspect of the ethical situation, in order to min- 
imize the likelihood of an error in conscience, without making the as- 
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sumption that such exploration must necessarily be veridical. If, after 
exhausting every avenue open to human exploration, one still com- 
mitted an error, the result could hardly be called an ethical dilemma, but 
simply a human misfortune. 

Howarp O. Eaton 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Academic Illusions. By Martin Scut1ze. Chicago, The University of 

Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv, 328. 

The search for ultimates characterizes human thought, and until we 
find the common denominator, all fractional experiences of life remain 
to bewilder and to confound. The search for the formula, for the equa- 
tion, goes on in every realm: in nature, in man, in metaphysics; and 
each sphere of enterprise is anxious to establish the unerring methodo- 
logical procedure. Science, not infrequently interpreted narrowly as 
natural science, has for a long time now—and, indeed, in a significant 
way—been adventuring and steadily bringing light where darkness pre- 
vailed. Its methods, however, are still too unrefined, too undeveloped, 
its instruments too blunt, to yield results that we might call by 
Schiitze’s name, “constants”. The error-sheet of corrections that every 
new advance imposes upon the previous stage indicates, historically, 
how great and many are the limitations of human thought in solving 
its problems. 

Especially true is this when we enter the sphere of the arts where 
questions of aesthetics abound and where one is again and again re- 
minded of the Pascal Pensée, “La derniére démarche de la raison c’est 
de connaitre qu’il y a une infinité de choses qui la surpassent”’. No scien- 
tific method has yet been devised that accounts for the strange flashes 
of insight and the deep convictions that spring from we know not 
where and take on concrete form as works of art. 

It is with this realm of human experiences—aesthetic experiences— 
especially as they relate to the comprehension of literature as art that 
Martin Schiitze in his book on Academic Illusions is significantly con- 
cerned. In a masterful way he traces back the various literary theories 
to two essential postulates : literary metaphysicism and literary factual- 
ism. Two thirds of the volume are devoted to a critical examination of 
metaphysical origins; a chapter on factualism follows; and in the four 
remaining chapters the “New Approach” is sketched. 

Essentially Schiitze says this: The academic mind, dealing with 
literary art, has long been under the illusion that, if it could resolve 
a poem into abstract ideas or hold a cold postmortem of factual analysis, 


it would then have encompassed the masterpiece. It is time we became 
disillusioned. The methods of natural science which discount personal- 
ity cannot be imposed upon an experience which flowers in and po- 
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tentializes personality. The poet reaches his conclusions through ave- 
nues of the creative imagination rather than through those of the rea- 
soning intellect, and he who would spell after him, must follow suit. A 
poem is not a post-mortem affair; it is a living reality. In this way 
Schiitze arrives at the fundamental message of his excellent essay, 
namely, that the whole, complete, integral personality must come into 
function (and not only the purely intellecting part of it), if a work of 
art—which, like a personality, is unique—would come into its own. He 
calls this approach the theory of the Integral Variables. 

\ second volume is promised which will develop this fundamental 
idea of the “integral variables” into a general cultural view of life. The 
present volume has presented the issue with splendid clarity and deep 
conviction. May the next one follow soon. 

HERMANN ALMSTEDT 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouR! 


History of Indian Philosophy. By S. K. BELVALKAR and R. D. RANADE. 
Vol. VII. Poona, Aryabhushan Press Office, 1933. Pp. xlviii, 496. 


Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana. By NALINI KANTA BRAHMA. With a 
Foreword by Sir SARVAPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner Co., 1932. Pp. xvi, 334. 

The impact of European iinet upon India, instead of submerg- 
ing native thought, as it seems to be doing in Japan, is resulting in an 
interesting, critical, and promising rejuvenation of the Vedanta. 
Similarly, the scientific and psychological study of religion in Europe 
and America is directing the attention of Indian scholars to the analysis 
and critical evaluation of some of the great stores of mystical literature 
which have so distinguished the land of the Upanishads. This con- 
temporary trend in Indian thought and research is admirably illustrated 
by two books which have recently appeared and which deserve more 
than brief notice in these pages. Volume VII of Belvalkar and Ranade’s 
History of Indian Philosophy is the second volume of the History to 
appear, Volume II (on the Vedic, Brahmanic, and Upanishadic 
periods) having been published in December, 1927. The present volume 
is entirely from the pen of Professor Ranade, and bears the subtitle: 
“Mysticism: Mysticism in Mi iharashtr - Ex me for an admirable dis- 
cussion (in the Preface) of Indian mysticism in general and its rela- 
tion to Christian mysticism, it is entirely oad to the lives and writ- 
ings of the Great Maratha saints and singers, Jnanesvara, Namadeva, 
Ekanatha, Tukarama, and Ramadasa. The volume is the outcome of 
careful and extensive scholarship, involving not only intimate know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit and Maratha sources, but also considerable ac- 
quaintance with the literature of Christian mysticism. 

It goes without saying that Professor Ranade’s work will be of very 
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great value to anyone who feels special interest in the field to which 
the volume is devoted; it will also prove of considerable value to one 
who knows little about India but cares to familiarize himself with the 
more significant expressions of mystical experience and of the re- 
ligious life wherever they may appear. The reader with a more general 
interest will especially prize Professor Ranade’s careful analysis of 
the religious development and of the mystical life of his Maratha 
saints. Probably the greatest, and certainly the most interesting, of 
these was Tukarama, and Chapters XV and XVI, dealing with Tuka- 
rama’s “Mystical Career” and his “Mystical Teaching’, are probably 
the best things in the book. Many of the hymns of these Maratha mystics 
are of considerable beauty and of striking religious appeal, and no 
small proportion of the value of the volume consists in presenting in 
English translation many hymns and passages from these mystical 
writings which have hitherto been inaccessible in English. 

The new interest in the psychology of religion which plays so large 
a part in Professor Ranade’s book appears again in Brahma’s Philoso- 
phy of Hindu Sadhana. The term Sadhana is used to cover the various 
forms of discipline which, from one point of view constitute the outer 
husk of religion, from another are the methods or instruments which 
have been found helpful in bringing about the religious experience. As 
Hinduism in nearly all its forms teaches the ultimate union or identity 
of the human self and the divine Self, the aim of Sadhana may be 
defined as the breaking down of the commonsense but illusory division 
between the two selves, and the “transcendence of the dual bifurcations 
of Maya”. The major portion of the book is devoted to a detailed dis- 
cussion of the principal types of Hindu Sadhana, namely, ritual and 
action, Yoga, knowledge, and bhakti or devotion. Dr. Brahma is rather 
technical in his treatment of these Hindu schools, and the general 
reader will not find the book as interesting as Professor Ranade’s less 
technical volume. But in spite of its Indian technicalities, it contains a 
good deal of valuable material for the student of the psychology of 
religion. 

James Bissett PRATT 
WILttaMs COLLEGE 


Les sources et les courants de la philosophie contemporaine en France. 
Par J. Benrust. Tomes I et II. Paris, F. Alcan, 1933. Pp. viii, 1058. 


Recherches philosophiques. Publiées par A. Koyré, H-Cu. Puecn, A. 

Sparer. II, 1932-33. Paris, Boivin & Cie. Pp. viii, 624. 

M. Benrubi’s two compendious volumes have been crowned by the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques because they form a 
thorough and encyclopedic summary of the leading French philosophi- 
cal contributions of the last seventy-five years. Auguste Comte’s posi- 
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tivistic philosophy is taken as the initial point of reference in respect 
to which all later works are considered as either developments or re- 
actions. Prominent examples of the former (discussed under the group 
of empiricist-positivists) are Taine, Renan, Ribot, Durkheim, Lévy- 
Bruhl. Those who have reacted against Comte’s empiricist-positivism 
are divided into two groups: (a) critical idealists led by Renouvier and 
including such scientific critics as Claude Bernard, Poincaré, Duhem, 
Meyerson, Goblot, as well as rationalists like Hamelin, Couturat, Rey- 
mond, Nicod, and Brunschvicg; (b) spiritualist-positivists inspired by 
the Leibnizian metaphysics of Maine de Biran: Ampére, Cousin, Janet, 
Guyau, Lalande, Bergson, the Bergsonians, the neo-Thomists, etc. 

Whereas the first current of empiricist-positivism seems to have 
caught all the leading historians, psychologists, and sociologists, the 
second stream of critical idealism (with its source in Kant) has given 
impetus to an epistemological analysis of the réle of thought in the 
more exact sciences. It may seem strange on first reflection that the 
social scientists of France have shown less of the operations of thought 
than the critics of the exact physical sciences, but this may be ex- 
plained as due to the unsystematic character of social thought as com- 
pared with the more explicit and clearly defined structure of the physi- 
cal and mathematical sciences. 

M. Benrubi’s work will be invaluable as a bibliographical guide to 
the student of modern French philosophy, although it offers no critical 
evaluation of any of the major or minor writers, so that their works 
all appear to lie on the same intellectual level. Nor does he offer any 
defense of his implicit assumption that the salvation of French philoso- 
phy lies in a spiritualist-positivism, itself a very insecure and ill-defined 
position. 

For the critical discussion which is lacking in M. Benrubi’s ency- 
clopedic account of contemporary French thought, we may consult the 
annual Recherches philosophiques whose second volume has now ap- 
peared. Its editorial policy is to invite critical articles from all schools 
and thus to stimulate “la philosophie en devenir”. The six parts of this 
annual of philosophical research include recent trends in I. Meta- 
physics; II. Linguistics, Psychology and Pedagogy; III. Logic and 
Philosophy of the Sciences (only two articles, a short one on “Axi- 
omatic Method and Rigor”, and a rather verbose one on “Modalities of 
Judgment”); V. Philosophy in Great Britain, Belgium, Poland, Ru- 
mania; VI. Bibliographical notices and reviews of books in the vari- 
ous branches of philosophy, especially in each of the periods of the 
history of philosophy. 

M. Janet’s leading article on “La finalité en mathématiques” ap- 
plies very neatly to modern mathematics and physics a non-anthropo- 
morphic but organic conception of final cause which is really identified 
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with the structure of functions having minimal and maximal limits. 
Most of the other articles deal with the notion of teleological system 
in biology and psychology. They manifest the groping for a modified 
mechanistic or organismic analysis of the older rigid mechanism and 
anthropomorphic vitalism. L. Verlaine’s researches in Belgium on ani- 
mal psychology seem to establish, from a mechanistic standpoint, the 
view that in the behavior of insects and higher animals resort to gen- 
eral concepts operates prior to concern with particular details. 

John Laird’s review of British philosophy contains his selection of 
notable British works from 1930 to 1932 as well as a critical judgment 
of the four he considers most important; namely, Stout’s Mind and 
Matter, Price’s Perception, Hallett’s Aeternitas, and A. E. Taylor’s 
Faith of a Moralist. The Polish school of mathematical logicians con- 
tinues to thrive under the leadership of J. Lukasiewicz (cf. Annals de 
la Société des Sciences de Varsovie) and J. Lesniewske. The applica- 
tion of this discipline has led T. Kotarbinski to a “radical realism” (cf. 
7th Congress of Philosophy held at Oxford) and M. Znamierowski 
to a rigorous analysis of social sciences (cf. Prolegoménes aux sciences 
politiques, Varsovie, 1930). In Rumania, the main works that have ap- 
peared deal with aesthetics and the philosophy of civilization. 

The Recherches philosophiques like Benrubi’s work contain invalu- 
able bibliographies of recent works. 


Puitie Paut WIENER 
Couiece or tue City or New Yore 
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Etudes sur Hegel. Par B. Croce, N. Hartmann, Cu. ANbDLER, V. BAscu, 
R. Bertuevot, M. Gueroutt, Ep. Vermett. Paris, Librarie Armand Colin, 
1932. Pp. 234. 

This volume, containing seven essays which appeared originally in the 
Hegel Centenary number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, isa 
critical symposium of comprehensive scope and distinguished quality. As 
might be expected, the problem of the Hegelian dialectic looms large in 
these discussions. Unlike the old orthodox Hegelians who regarded the 
master’s doctrine as the finality of truth, Professor Benedetto Croce 
would judge Hegel’s philosophy in a more thoroughly Hegelian spirit, 
as translating metaphysics into Atstoricité, transcendence into immanence, 
the real dialectic of thought. Professor Hartmann recognizes in the dialectic 
the concrete expression of the penetrating effort of intelligence. But is it 
more than a logical method? The Hegelian claim that it is a metaphysic is 
convincing only in so far as the merely conceptual perfection of logical 
procedure yields to disclosure and description of phenomena, revealing the 
real counteraction in the inner nature of things. M. Gueroult, in a search- 
ing study, maintains that it is not directly from Kant but by revision of 
Kant’s method through Fichte and Schelling that the Hegelian dialectic is 
derived. So it is not in the antithetic of pure reason but in the Critique of 
Judgment that we must seek for Kant’s influence on the Hegelian idea. 
Keeping in mind that Hegelian conception of truth, as always implied and 
directive in thought and will but never finally grasped, a conception which 
explains the entire structure of the Phenomenology and makes its inter- 
pretation so difficult, M. Andler traces carefully the process of intelligence 
through its stages: sensation, perception, the understanding, and self-con- 
sciousness pointing to reason and itself rooted in life. 

M. Basch, deliberately keeping to exposition and not proceeding to criti- 
cism, traces the influence of Kant, Schiller, and Schelling in the develop- 
ment of Hegel’s aesthetics. In his discussion of the part played by German 
idealism in the development of Goethe’s ideas, M. Berthelot, who regards 
Hegel as “a sort of Goethe in philosophy” (121 f.), points out the ideas 
shared by the poet and the philosopher: the effort to combat and to absorb 
romanticism by reéstablishing spiritual unity without the sacrifice of in- 
telligence, the search for the eternal values in the development of spirit 
in history, the recognition of worth in inexhaustible activity. M. Vermeil 
undertakes to prove that in Hegel’s political writings the disclosure of the 
disintegrating factors in German national life leads to a steadily developing 
doctrine of reform, elaborating the principles of national organic unity, 
but a doctrine involving “la disjonction entre les éléments réalistes pré- 
curseurs du bismarckisme et l’idéologie spéculative avec ses tendances 
pangermanistes” (233). This essay, and in part also M. Berthelot’s, are 
of timely interest as reflecting present French judgment of German char- 
acter and German ideals. 

Rapos_av A. TSANOFF 

Tax Rice Institute 
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Les principes de la logique et la critique contemporaine. Par ArNnoLp Rey- 
MOND. Paris, Boivin & Cie., 1932. Pp. xii, 280. 


This is a critical study of the principles of logic. With clarity and power 
it passes in review the familiar budget of paradoxes which pure logic en- 
tails. What is more important, it faces squarely the relation of logic to 
truth. According to the author, truth is a function of judgment, but judg- 
ment is an act of thought exercised at the behest of something “given”. 
Every judgment must thus exemplify agreement of thought with itself 
and with the donné to which it refers. This double agreement conditioning 
truth renders abortive the traditional dichotomy between form and matter. 
Logic and ontology are mutually implicative. The conditions of truth, both 
formal and material, are absolute; the judgments subject to them are 
relative. For these conditions, though compulsory for all contexts, must 
receive specific application in each of them. The author accepts Russell's 
theory of types. Particularly instructive is the defense of the principle of the 
excluded middle against the attack of Brouwer. The volume is also note- 
worthy for its learned and detailed examination of symbolic logic in 
relation to mathematics. 

J. LoEWENBERG 

University or CALIFORNIA 


Félix Ravaisson: Testament philosophique et fragments. Texte révu et 
présenté par CuHartes Devivatse. Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1933. Pp. viii, 200. 
This is the third to appear of a series of texts that is to include works 

by Claude Bernard, Malebranche, Condillac, Leibniz, and Cournot, the two 

previously published members being Descartes’s Regulae and Condorcet’s 

Esquisse. The Testament as here presented contains new material incor- 

porated at appropriate junctures in its first printed version, which was 

made by M. Xanvier Leon and published in the Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, January, 1901. The text proper is introduced by an essay by 

Bergson on the life and works of Ravaisson. 

Rapa W. CHurRcH 
Cornett, UNIvVERsitTy 


God or Man? A Study of the Value of God to Man. By James H. Leusa. 

New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1933. Pp. xii, 338. 

This comprehensive but compact work seeks, in simple and direct lan- 
guage, to show how the sciences are replacing the religions in the promotion 
of the physical and moral welfare of humanity. Citing many illustrative 
cases from the records of biological and psychological studies, the author 
argues that the beliefs in God, immortality, faith healing, inspiration, prayer, 
and other religious phenomena are without any superhuman and super- 
natural ground or relevancy. In its constructive exposition of the positivistic 
and naturalistic bases of the religious response the book is convincing and 
authentic, but in its polemics against the divine and metaphysical implica- 
tions of religious experience, it will seem, to many critical readers, to be 
hasty and opinionated. 


D. L. Evans 


Tue Cotiece or Wooster 
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A Survey of the Science of Psychology. By J. R. Kantor Bloomington, 

The Principia Press, 1933. Pp. xviii, 564. 

Professor Kantor’s book contains a mass of material gleaned from 
psychological experiments augmented by anatomical and physiological data. 
He believes that psychological phenomena cannot be evaluated unless their 
cultural aspect is understood; hence the reader will find many references 
to anthropological sources. This varied material is organized in terms of 
what Kantor calls the “organismic or interactional” viewpoint. This is an 
objective system, opposed to any type of mentalism, closely akin to some 
varieties of behavioristic psychology, and written entirely from an analytical 
viewpoint. The data of psychology are placed into a stimulus-response 
schema directly opposed to any configurational interpretation. This book is 
too difficult for the elementary student but is a valuable compendium of 
material for the advanced student or for general reference purposes. It is 
well indexed and a bibliography of selected references is appended. 
Slusvnnesey ep Weemene Rosert H. Bruce 
Goethe Centenary Papers. Edited by Martin Scuitze. Chicago, The Open 

Court Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. vi, 174. 

This handsome volume contains a symposium of eleven papers read in 
observance of the one-hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s death, March 22, 
1832, at the University of Chicago, March 8 and 9, 1932. Most of the 
papers were written by American scholars and teachers of literature, and 
deal with a wide variety of subjects, ranging from “Goethe and Philosophy” 
to “Goethe in Chicago”. They must be regarded above all as a sincere 
tribute on the part of American scholarship to the greatest of German 
poets, rather than as a contribution to knowledge. The general impression 
which the work would convey is that Goethe was not merely a literary 
artist in the narrower sense, but also a thinker, prophet, and sage, a man 
whose greatest work of art may have been his own life. The book is richly 
illustrated. 

University oF CINCINNATI Epwin H. Zeypet 
Tieck and Solger. The Complete Correspondence. By Percy MATENKO. 

New York, B. Westermann Company, 1933. Pp. xvi, 594. 

The letters exchanged by the poet Ludwig Tieck and the philosopher and 
esthetician K. W. F. Solger between 1811 and 1819, extremely important 
for the student of romantic theory, have been accessible in part since 1826, 
when Tieck and Friedrich von Raumer published seventy-two in Solgers 
Nachgelassene Schriften und Briefwechsel. Dr. Matenko has now repub- 
lished these letters in a critical, textually accurate, annotated edition, cor- 
recting several hundred errors and arbitrary revisions or omissions found 
in the Tieck-Raumer edition. Moreover, he has added thirty-two letters 
which have come to light since 1826. Seventy introductory pages on the 
personal and literary relations of Tieck and Solger, as well as on their 
respective philosophical views, enhance the value of Matenko’s contribu- 
tion. 


University oF CINCINNATI Epwin H. Zeype. 
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Sinn and Unsinn. Von Watter BLUMENFELD. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 

1932, Pp. 112. 

This is a useful and interesting analysis of the concept “Sinn” and the 
correlatives “Unsinn” and “Widersinn.” The author finds it necessary to 
distinguish at least five types of “Sinn”. These are: (1) Semantic—which 
relates sign and object; (2) telic—means and end; (3) Gestalt—part and 
whole; (4) logical—judgment and ground or fundation; (5) motivation— 
behavior and situation or complex of conditions. For each of the five 
there exist appropriate kinds of meaninglessness and nonsense. Some 
psychological problems of meaning are touched upon and the study con- 
cludes by showing briefly how the various types of “Unsinn” revealed by 
this analysis correspond to different forms of the comic. 


Apert E. BLUMBERG 
Tue Jouns Horxins University 


CEuvres de Jules Lachelier. Tomes I and II. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 

xlvi, 220; 224. 

According to Lachelier’s will, the publication of his ‘cours’ at the Ecole 
Normale and of his philosophical correspondence is forbidden. Within these 
restrictions, the present volumes furnish a survey of Lachelier’s philosophi- 
cal thought. To the logical writings and other items previously published 
there are added extracts from the meetings of the Société francaise de 
philosophie and Lachelier’s annotations to the Vocabulary of the society. 

Avsert G. A. Barz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Die Gegenwartsaufgaben der Sociologie. By Kart MANNHEIM. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1932. Pp. iv, 68. 


This is an attempt to define the field of sociology and its divisions. It 
is interesting to note that, written before the advent of the Hitler régime, 
it deprecates the backward development of sociology in German Univer- 
sities as compared with those of France and the United States. The author 
conceives three somewhat distinct divisions of sociology. The first, repre- 
sented by von Wiese and others, is concerned with a description of abstract 
social processes. Another division is concerned with a discussion of the 
content of social life. It embodies a study of historical and cultural phe- 
nomena. The third division he would devote to special sociologies, as the 
sociology of economics, the sociology of religion, of education, etc. A 
minimum of three semesters, he believes, should be offered in German 
Universities, acquainting the student with the material in the order just 
mentioned. The author believes that sociology should seek to reconcile 
the points of view of pure science and of reform. 


Ceci, C. NortH 
Tue Onto State University 


Sozialwissenschaft und Wirklichkeit. Von Epuarp Heimann. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1932, Pp. 68. 
This pamphlet comprises two lectures, one dealing with the points of 
view of political economy, history, and sociology, the other with the prob- 
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lem of personality in modern industry. Professor Heimann regards history 
as the opponent of a modern scientific approach to the natural order, 
the follower of romanticism, and a defender of the established order. 
Political economy represents the reaction against medieval theology and 
the feudal order. It accepts the natural scientific approach and attacks the 
social efficiency of capitalism. Sociology is held by the author to represent 
a synthetic point of view. With the historian it sees capitalism as a stage 
in historical development, but it discredits worship of the past. It aims 
at solving the problem of social freedom which is the fundamental content 
of the field of sociology. 

The second lecture discusses the problem of personality in the changing 
structure of modern industry. He briefly analyzes the theories of Adam 
Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Marshall, List, Schumpeter, Oppenheimer, and 
at greater length, of Marx. He shows the need for a social harmony in 
modern life, which is to be achieved by human effort rather than by super- 
natural agencies. 

Ceci. C. NorrH 

Tue Onto State University 


Propositions de philosophie. Par Cyrmie Bionpeav. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1932. Pp. xix, 235. 

M. Blondeau presents a repetitious and dogmatic formulation of absolute 
idealism with exaggerated claims concerning its significance as the basis 
of moral and social education. Examination of consciousness, he says, 
reveals in it the antithetical principles of the relative freedom of intellect 
and the relative passivity of sense; hence, free renunciation of the merely 
relative good and evil of the senses permits the self to rise above itself into 
the realm of spirit, whither it is drawn by love of the Absolute, the Perfect. 
Such spiritual exaltation entails love of fellow-men as parts of the Absolute. 
Eternal peace is the result. 


James Street Futon 
Irwaca, N.Y. 


L’esthétique du paysage. Deuxiéme Edition. Par Fr. PAutnan. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. iv, 250. 

In discussing the aesthetics of landscape painting, Paulhan begins with 
an interesting chapter on the love of nature in its psychological and 
sociological aspects. Next he discusses the procedure of the artist, the 
pictorial interpretation of nature, and the “soul” of landscapes, meaning 
by the last phrase the emotional and intellectual significance which the ar- 
tist embodies in his vision of nature. In the remainder of the book he 
applies his theories to the work of various artists and schools. Attention 
is rather narrowly focussed on French landscape painting of the nineteenth 
century. Paulhan gives a sober, well-balanced, and sympathetic treatment 
of his chosen field. The book first appeared in 1913. The chief novelty of 
the second edition, prepared in 1930, is a preface of twenty-five pages 
giving apparently reluctant and not very sympathetic recognition to the 
work of Cézanne and some of his successors. 

Asert R. CHANDLER 

Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 
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The following books have been received during the months of August 
and September : 

A Study of History. By Arnotp J. Toynpee. 3 vols. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1934. Pp. xvi, 476; viii, 452; vi, 552. 

The Philosophy of John Dewey. A Critical Analysis. By W. T. Fecpman. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. x, 128. 

A Study in Kant’s Aesthetics. The Universal Validity of Aesthetic Judg- 
ments. By Barrows DunuAm. Lancaster, The Science Press, 1934. Pp. 
xiv, 142. 

Primitivism and the Idea of Progress. By Lots Wuttney. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. xx, 344. 

Immanuel Kant’s Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone. Translated 
by T. M. Greene and Hoyt H. Hupson. Chicago, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1934. Pp. lxxxvi, 200. 

A Common Faith. By Joun Dewey. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1934. Pp. 88. 

The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy. By Constantin Ritter. Translated 
by Apam AtLes. New York, The Dial Press, 1934. Pp. 414. 

A Sequential Science of Government. A Study in Systematic Political 
Science. By Dennis DeWitt Brane. Cleveland, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. viii, 90. 

Deism in Eighteenth Century America. By Hersert M. Morais. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 204. 

Conscience, Self Love, and Benevolence in the System of Bishop Butler. 
A Thesis. By Sirvan Sotomon Tomxrns. Philadelphia, 1934. Pp. 62. 

Religion and Ethics: An Essay in English Philosophy. A Thesis. By WiLBur 
Spencer SHERIFF. Philadelphia, 1933. Pp. 76. 

The Aesthetic Response. An Antinomy and Its Resolution. A Thesis pre- 
sented to the University of Pennsylvania by Mitton C. Naum. Phila- 
delphia, 1933. Pp. 56. 

A Guide to Reading in Aesthetics and Theory of Poetry. By Grorce N. 
Be_xnap. Eugene, University of Oregon Press, 1934. Pp. 92. 

Essai sur les conditions du progrés moral. Par Marcet Lenctart. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 170. 

La sensation. Etude de sa genése et de son rdle dans la connaissance. Par 
Pierre Sauzi. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 108. 

Les grandes formes de la vie mentale. Par Henrt Devacrorx. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1934. Pp. 190. 

La genése de la sensation dans ses rapports avec la théorie de la connais- 
sance chez Protagoras, Platon et Aristote. Par Prerre Sauzt. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1934. Pp. 54. 

Dictionnaire de spiritualité, ascétique et mystique. Doctrine et histoire. 
Publié sous la direction de MArceL Vitier. Fascicule III. Paris, Gabriel 
Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1934. Pp. 641-960. 

Das Gesundheitswesen bei Aristoteles. Von Paut Kartuorr. Berlin, Ferd. 
Diimmler, 1934. Pp. xvi, 372. 

Klages’ Kritik des Geistes. Von Juttus Deussen. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1934. 
Pp. xvi, 170. 
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Logische Syntax der Sprache. Von Rupotr Carnap. Wien, Julius Springer, 
1934. Pp. xii, 274. 

Einordnung, Wesen und Aufgaben der Heilkunst in dem philosophisch- 
naturuissenschaftlichen System des Francis Bacon. Von Hetmut MIn- 
KOWSKI. Reprinted from Janus, Vol. xxxvii (1933), pp. 325-353. 

Platone: Fedro. Traduzione di Cordelia Guzzo. Introduzione e comento di 
Aucusto Guzzo. Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 1934. Pp. xxxiv, 208. 

La metafisica del bello e dei costumi di Arturo Schopenhauer. Per AURELIO 
Covortt. Napoli, Casa Editrice Rondinella Alfredo, 1934. Pp. xvi, 206. 

Leibnitz: Discorso di metafisica. Introduzione e traduzione con testi inediti 
di MicHELE GiorGIANTONIO. Napoli, Casa Editrice Rondinella, 1934. Pp. 98. 

La liberta umana nella filosofia contemporanea. Per ViNcENzO CAVALLO. 
Napoli, Libreria Editrice Francesco Perrella, 1934. Pp. 474. 

De rebus metaphysice perfectis seu de natura et supposito secundum primum 
totius philosophiae principium. Barcinone, Typographia Claret, 1934. Pp. 
viii, 136. 

Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina. 1: Super Oratione Dominica. Edidit Ray- 
MUNDUS KLIBANSKY. Lipsiae, Felix Meiner, 1934. Pp. xviii, 18. 
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NOTES 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Minp, XLIII, 171: A. N. Whitehead, Indication, Classes, Numbers, Vali- 
dation ; J. Laird, The Given; H. W. B. Joseph, A Last Plea for Free-think- 
ing in Logistics; R. E. Stedman, Nature in the Philosophy of Bosanquet; 
A. J. Ayer, Demonstration of the Impossibility of Metaphysics; Lewis S. 
Feuer, On the Use of “Universe”; R. E. Stedman and H. B. Acton, Mr, 
Stace’s “Refutation of Realism”; Virgil C. Aldrich, A Reply to Mr. Stace’s 
“Refutation of Realism”; Donald C. Williams, Mr. Stace’s “Refutation of 
Realism”. 

Putosopuy, IX, 35: (Letters to the Editor) The Present Need of a 
Philosophy ; J. Donsky, Truth and Modern Dictatorship; G. C. Field, Great 
Thinkers: (II) Plato; G. R. G. Mure, Change (1); A. C. Fox, The Psy- 
chology of Ethical Empiricism; Y. H. Krikorian, Causality; E. W. Hirst, 
The Categorical Imperative and the Golden Rule; P. T. Raju, The Hegelian 
Absolute and the Individual. 

Tue Monist, XLIV, 2: Charles Hartshorne, The Intelligibility of Sensa- 
tions; Donald C. Williams, The Argument for Realism; Homer H. Dubs, 
The Logic of Morris R. Cohen; Ray H. Dotterer, The Operational Test of 
Meaninglessness; Rudolf Kagey, Reality and “The Real’ in Bradley; Lucius 
Garvin, Are Particulars Constituents of Propositions? M. Whitcomb Hess, 
The Universal-Particular Situation in Sculpture and Poetry; G. H. Langley, 
Objectivity and Change in Moral Values; Rufus Suter, The Problem of 
Evil in the Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards; Thomas R. Kelly, Meyerson 
and the Epistemological Paradox ; A. Ushenko, Note on Reflexive Relations. 

Tue Journat or Puitosopny, XXXI, 14: W. T. Stace, The Present 
Dilemma in Philosophy; Daniel Cory, The Realism of Common Sense; 
Andrew D. Osborn, Some Recent German Critics of Phenomenology. 15: 
B. A. G. Fuller, “To Sleep, Perchance to Dream”; Eleanor Bisbee, Know- 
ledge by Fiat; A. A. Merrill, Is Time Relative? 16: Lawrence K. Frank, 
Causation: An Episode in the History of Thought; Donald C. Williams, 
Truth, Error, and Location of the Datum. 17 and 18: A Bibliography of 
Philosophy for 1933. 

Tue Hipsert Journat, XXXII, 4: L. V. Lester-Garland, Nature’s Call to 
Say “Yes”; The Editor, M. Loisy on the Birth of Christianity; F. J. Foakes 
Jackson, Christian Origins and Developments; G. Dawes Hicks, The Refu- 
tation of Subjectivism; John Murray, The Unpopularity of Education; 
A. L. Maycock, The University in the New Age; A. W. Harrison, The 
Philosophy of D. H. Lawrence; Christina Chapin, Morals and Seraphick 
Love; John Elof Boodin, Divine Laughter; E. N. Vigurs, Meditations of 
an Invalid; Harold P. Cooke, Death, Dying and Survival; Harold D. B. 
Miller and Edward J. Shillinglaw, Is Australia “A Dog in the Manger”? 
A Reply; James Moffatt, Survey of Recent Theological Literature. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XVI, 3: James A. Montgomery, Recent 
Developments in the Study of the Psalter; F. A. Schilling, Why Did Paul 
Go to Damascus?; Philip Carrington, A Christian Midrash on the Penta- 
teuch?; Frederick C. Grant, Bishop Barnes’ Gifford Lectures. 
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Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review, XXVII, 2: Shalom Spiegel, A Prophetic 
Attestation of the Decalogue: Hosea 6:5. With Some Observations on 
Psalms 15 and 24. 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND Puurtosopny, XII, 2: 
John Anderson, Mind as Feeling; R. P. Anschutz, Four Men Talk About 
God (1); Henry H. Ferguson, Locke’s Theory of Knowledge (I); A. 
Boyce Gibson, Fact and Ideal in Political Theory; W. Anderson, Academic 
Freedom; P. M. Bachelard, An Experiment with the Crichton Test. 

Specutum, IX, 3: G. R. Coffman, Old Age from Horace to Chaucer; 
E. M. Sanford, The Manuscripts of Lucan: Accessus and Marginalia; 
Theodore Spencer, The Story of Ugolino in Dante and Chaucer; J. W. 
Clark, A New Copy of Caxton’s Indulgence; E. L. Sabine, Latrines and 
Cesspools of Mediaeval London; C. W. Barlow, A Manuscript of Seneca 
in the Library of Indiana University; E. H. McNeal, The Story of Isaac 
and Andronicus. 

Tue British JourNAL or PsycHotocy, XXV, 1: Raymond B. Cattell, 
Occupational Norms of Intelligence, and the Standardization of an Adult 
Intelligence Test; Lorrin A. Riggs and Theodore Karwoski, Synaesthesia; 
John T. MacCurdy, Disorientation and Vertigo, with special reference to 
Aviation; T. H. Pear, Are Linguistic Tests Adequate?; M. Drury Smith, 
The Reproduction of Colour Patterns; A. F. Rawdon Smith, Auditory 
Fatigue; J. O. Irwin, Correlation Methods in Psychology; Godfrey H. 
Thomson, The Meaning of ‘i’ in the Estimate of ‘g’; Maxwell Garnett, The 
Single General Factor: a Note on Linear Transformations of Hierarchical 
Systems ; Patrick Slater, Critical Notice. 

Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Psycno.ocy, XLVI, 3: B. R. Philip, Reaction- 
Times of Children; S. S. Stevens, The Volume and Intensity of Tones; 
G. M. Stratton, Emotional Reactions Connected with Differences in Cephalic 
Index, Shade of Hair, and Color of Eyes in Caucasians; E. L. Thorndike, 
The Influence of the Repetition of a Situation; J. A. McGeoch and 
F. McKinney, The Susceptibility of Prose to Retroactive Inhibition; H. L. 
Kingsley, The Influence of Instruction and Context upon Perceptive Search; 
T. M. Abel, The Influence of Visual and Auditory Patterns on Tactual 
Recognition; 7. R. Garth and E. P. Porter, The Color Preferences of 
of 1032 Young Children; A. G. Ekdahl and E. G. Boring, The Pitch of 
Tonal Masses; W. A. Bousfield, Certain Quantitative Aspects of Chickens’ 
Behavior towards Food; L. W. Crafts and R. M. Allen, A Comparison of 
Simultaneous and Successive Methods of Motor Learning; OQ. McNemar, 
Work-Scores vs. Time-Scores. 

PsycHo.ocicaL Review, XLI, 5: Edward L. Thorndike, Primitive Forms 
of Belief and Knowledge; O. W. Reinmuth, Greek Contributions to the 
Terminology of Psychology; Philip Bard, On Emotional Expression after 
Decortication with Some Remarks on Certain Theoretical Views: Part II; 
E. R. Guthrie, Reward and Punishment; Donald C. Williams, Scientific 
Method and the Existence of Consciousness ; Amos C. Anderson and James 
R. Patrick, Some Early Behavior Patterns in the White Rat; Ralph M. 
Stogdill, Neurosis as Learned Behavior. 

JourRNAL or EXPERIMENTAL PsycuHoLocy, XVII, 4: C. H. Wedell, The 
Nature of the Absolute Judgment of Pitch; R. C. Davis, Modification of 
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the Galvanic Reflex by Daily Repetition of a Stimulus; J. M. Stephens, The 
Influence of Punishment on Learning; W. Varnum, Factors Influencing the 
Latent Time of the Patellar Reflex; A. G. Bills, The Relation of Stuttering 
to Mental Fatigue; S. S. Stevens, Tonal Density; F. L. Dimmick and 
E. Gaylord, The Dependence of Auditory Localization upon Pitch; K. C. 
Mookherjee, The Cyclopean Point in Touch. 

PsycHo.Locicat Butietin, XXXI, 7: Rudolf Pintner, Intelligence Tests; 
Vernon Jones and Robert H. Brown, Educational Tests; J. B. Maller, 
Character and Personality Tests. 

Revue DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XLI, 3: J. Hadamard, L’ceuvre 
scientifique de Paul Painlevé; B. Croce, L’esthétique de Schleiermacher; 
G. Bachelard, Lumiére et Substance; R. Berthelot, L’Astrobiologie et la 
Pensée de I’Asie: Essai sur les origines des sciences et des théories morales 
(suite); J. Wahl, Le probléme du choix, Il’existence et la transcendance 
dans la philosophie de Jaspers. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocie, XXV, 95: S. Maliniak, Observations sur la 
mobilité dans le sommeil; M. Kreutz, Comment remedier a Il’inconstance 
des tests; E. Ganz et Marg. Lossli-Usteri, Le test de Rorschach appliqué 
a 43 garcons anormaux; André Rey, Recherches sur l’organisation sensori- 
motrice de la souris. 

ERKENNTNIS, IV, 2: Moritz Schlick, Uber das Fundament der Erkenntnis; 
Kasimir Ajdukiewicz, Sprache und Sinn; Aarni Penttila und Uuno Saarnio, 
Einige grundlegende Tatsachen der Worttheorie nebst Bemerkungen iiber 
die sogenannten unvollstandigen Symbole. I1; Thilo Vogel, Bemerkungen 
zur Aussagentheorie des radikalen Physikalismus. 

ScnHovastiK, IX, 3: Michael Giernes, Zur Lehre des hl. Thomas tiber 
die Kausalitat der Sakramente; Heinrich Weisweiler, Eine neue Bearbei- 
tung von Abaelards “Introductio” und der Summa sententiarum; Albert 
Mitterer, Der Bewegungssatz (omne, quod movetur, ab alio movetur) nach 
dem Weltbild des hl. Thomas und dem der Gegenwart. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FiLosor1a ITALIANA, XV, 3: G. Calogero, Ele- 
menti di storia della logica; B. Kiesskowski, I platonismo del Rinascimento 
italiano e la dottrina degli oracoli caldaici; G. Durante, Il pensiero filosofico 
di Maurizio Blondel nel suo sviluppo storico. 

Rivista pt Frrosorta Neo-Scorastica, XXVI, 3: G. Bruni, Egidio Ro- 
mano e la sua polemica antitomista; J. Teicher, Gundissalino e l’Agostinismo 
avicennizzante; H. Gouhier, L’itineraire ontologique de Descartes; A. 
Padoa, Logica ideografica, IV—Eguaglianze; G. Ceriani, La gnoseologia 
e l'intuizione artistica; C. Mazzantini, La riduzione “ad absurdum” dell’ 
immanenza ideologica. 
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